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STEVENS AND HOLE'S SCHOOL 
SERIES, NEW CODE 1871. 



Educational Works by Messrs. Stevens and Hole. 
(E GRADE LESSON-BOOK PRIMER, for the use of 

Mant Classes ; introductory to the ' Grade Lesson-Books.' With Ten attractive 
woodcuts, price Threepence. 

E INTRODUCTORY READING-BOOK to the FIRST 

STANDARD, pp. 96, price Sixpence. 

E GRADE LESSON-BOOKS, complete in Six Standards, 

:mbracing Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, and Dictation Exercises : 
specially adapted to meet the Requirements of the New Code 1871 : — 



• "DARD I. price grf. Narrative 

r' 2ssons (Prose and Poetry) 
irder after Monosyllables ; 
in Script Characters ; and 
us Examples in Addition, Sub- 
on, and the Multiplication Table 
ic Times. 

ANDARD II. price 9^.^ Reading- 
)ns (Prose and Poetry) in advance 
andard I. the Multiplication Table, 
copious Examples in the Simple 
s of Arithmetic as far as Divi^on. 

ANDARD III. price qd,^ Reading- 
)ns (Prose and Poetry) in advance 
andard II. and copious Exaftiples 
e Compound Rules of Arithmetic 
ley). 



Standard IV. price w. yi. Reading- 
Lessons (Prose and Poetry) selected 
from the best Authors, and copious 
Examples in the Compound Rules of 
Arithmetic (Weights ana Measures). 

Standard V. price w. 3^! Extracts 
(Prose and Poetry) selected from 
Current Literature ; and a copious Set 
of Examples in Practice and Bills of 
Parcels. 



Standard VI. price is. 6d.. Reading- 
Lessons in History, Literature, Geo- 
graphy, and Science, selected from the 
best Authors ; and ^ copious Examples 
in Vulgar aiid Decimal Fractions, in- 
cluding Decimal Coinage, and Interest. 
ANSWERS to the ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES in Standards I. IL 
ind III. price ^. in Standard IV. price 4//. and in Standards V. and VI. price 
\d. or complete, price is. 2d. cloth. 

1ST LESSONS IN READING, for the Class Teaching 

if Infants in Schools or Nurseries. Comprising Twenty-four folio sheets of 
L«ssons printed in bold legible type, and interspersed with numerous attractive 
Voodcuts. Price 4^. 6d. in Quires or Sheets. 

E ADVANCED LESSON-BO9K, price 2s, a Sequel to 

he Grade Lesson-Books : Reading Lessons in History, Geo^aphy, Literature, 
ind Science ; together with a complete Course of Examples m the higher parts 
>f Arithmetic and Mensuration. 

E COMPLETE READER; or, a carefully Graduated 

system of Teaching to Read and Spell by means of attractive and instructive 
l«ssons. Especially designed for Upper and Middle-Class Schools : — 

Book I. The Primary Reader, crown 8vo. is. 

Book II. The Intermediate Reader, is. 6d. 

Book III. The ExEMPLAR^of Style, or. 

Book IV. The Senior Class Reader, ». 

AMINATION CARDS, WORD EXERCISES in 

ARITHMETIC, m Eight Sete, each Set consisting of Twenty-four Cards, with 
Answers separately printed, price One Shilling per Set : — 



limple Addition and Subtraction, 
limple Multiplication and I^vision. 
k>mpound Rules (Moneyjk 
x>mpound Rules (Weights and 
Measures). 



E. Practice and Bills of Parcels. 

F. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions.^ 

G. Simple and Compound Proportion. 
H. Interest, Stocks, and MisQeUaiv^QV3& 

PTo\Aem&. 
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STEVENS AND HOLE'S SCHOOL 
SERIES, NEW CODE 1871. 



Works by Messrs, Combes, Stevens, and Hole. 
THE READY WRITER : a Course of Eighteen Graduated 

Narrative Copy-Books, in oblong 4to. price Threepence each, desigpied to 
meet as far as possible the Writing requirements of the several Standards of the 
Revised Code, and generally to lead to Good and Correct Writing. 

An Edition, printed in Pencil-Ink, of 'The Ready Writer' Books I. toYlll 
marked Books A to H, may also be had, price Thkebpence each Book. 

THE . COMPLETE WRITER : a Course of carefully 

Graduated Narrative Copy-Books, designed to lead to Good and Correct Writing. 
For Upper and Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Sixteen Books, oblong 4to. 
price 4r. 6d. per dozen to Teachers. 

Works by Messrs, Combes and Hines. 
THE STANDARD ARITHMETICAL COPY-BOOKS, 

intended as a Finishing Coiurse of Arithmetic in the several Standards of the 
Revised Code, calculated to ensure Good Figures, Concise Methods, and Correct 
Results. Oblong 4to. in Nine Books, price Sixpence each. 

THE COMPLETE ARITHMETICAL COPY-BOOKS, for 

Upper and Middle-Class Schools ; being a carefully-prepared Course of Arith- 
metic, advancing Step by Step from the Simplest Elements to the Higher 
Branches of the Science. Complete in Nine Books, oblong 4to. price 4x. dd. 
per dbzen to Teachers. 

THE COMPLETE CIPHERING BOOK for Home Tuition 

and Brivate Schools, being the Nine Complete Arithmetical Copy-Books bound 
in One Volume, — may also be had, price 6s, 6d. cloth; or in Three Parts, 
price fs. 6d, each. 

THE STANDARD GRAMMATICAL SPELLING-BOOK, 

price xs. 6d, Or in Four Parts, price Sixpence each. 

SCRIPTURE FACTS CHRONOLOGICALLY AR- 

RANGED, in Plain and Concise Lessons, with References and Questions for 
Self-instruction : forming a complete Abstract of the Old and New Testaments. 
i8mo. price is. ^d. or m Two Parts, Old Testament Facts and New^ price 
qd. each. 

Works by Messrs, Combes and Hines {not included in the 

above Series,) 

ARITHMETIC STEP BY STEP. Part I. the Six 

. Standards of Arithmetic,^ according to the Revised Code, price 6d. sewed, or od. 
cloth ; Part II. for Pupil-Teachers and the Higher Classes in Schools, price 6d. 
sewed or 9^. doth. Complete in x voL x2mo. price \s. 4^/. cloth. 

THE COMPANION EXERCISE BOOK to ARITHMETIC 

STEP BY STEP. An oblong 4to. Copy-Book, ruled in faintly-marked 
Squares, for Arranging and Entering Sums aner the manner of the Examples in 
the Arithmetical Copy-Books, price 4J. 6d, per dozen to Teachers. 

IMPROVED SCHOOL REGISTERS; comprising Class 

Registers for Forty or Sixty Names, either for Nine or Twelve Weeks, both in 

4to. and folio, price sf. each ; a Register of Admisaons and Withdrawals, in 

folio, price 6s, ; a Register of School Fees, in folio, price ». ; the Teacher's 

^jKajzunation Schedule Book, in folio, price 5^. ; and the Teacher's Log-Book, or 

JDiary of School Work, in 4to, price Zs. ; in all. Eight Registers. 
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'Would not Education be necessarily rendered more systematical 
and enlightened, if the powers and faculties on which it operates were 
more scientifically examined, and better understood ? * 

Dugald Stewart, 



IMPORTANCE OF MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

* Tor certain it is, the great End of all Philosophy, natural and 
moral, is to know ourselves and to know God. It has often occurred 
to my mind, in digesting my thoughts upon this subject, what a pity 
it is that this most useful science of morals should be so generally 
neglected. . . . Forming the manners is more necessary to a finished 
education than furnishing the minds of youth. Socrates thought so, 
who made all his Philosophy subservient to morality.* 

Preface to MasotCs Self-Knowledge, 



THE USE OF STORIES AND ANECDOTES IN 
MORAL TEACHING. 

* Stories and anecdotes are very uninteresting, unless introduced to 
illustrate some point of instruction. To read and to tell them with- 
out illustrating some important, weighty instruction, is to make your 
dinner of the spices which are designed as a seasoning to your meat.* 

Dr. Todd. 



PREFACE. 



It will be allowed that the study of the 
WHOLE OF man's NATURE IS necessary to an effi- 
cient Moral and Religious education. 

The recognition of the truth stated in the above 
sentence has led to the production of the ' Practical 
Moral Lesson Book,' with a view to the supply of 
a want which, in the Editor's opinion, confirmed 
by that of very many eminent friends and promoters 
of Moral education, is greatly felt by Teachers of 
schools of all classes throughout the country. The 
Editor, in conjunction with an earnest student of 
Moral Science, has been induced to publish this 
Series in the belief that (l) the time is specially 
appropriate for its production, and that (2) the sub- 
ject has not hitherto received the attention which 
its great importance demands. 

(i) Whatever may bethought as to the propriety 
of the course, all parties must agree that the tendency 
of legislation in the present day is, if not to secularise 
education, at any rate to assert the princl^l^ xVvax 
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State aid should be given to all denominations alike 
for the purposes of education, and that, in doing 
this, the most convenient course is to leave the 
teaching of religion to those who have immediate 
responsibilities respecting it, so that the public 
money should be awarded for the results of secular 
teaching only : a principle affirmed by the Education 
Bill of 1870. 

The Editor assumes that not only those who 
object to this principle, but also all who approve of 
it, recognise the paramount importance of Religious 
and Moral training as the essential basis of true 
education ; and that, inasmuch as the teaching of 
practical morality necessarily involves the teaching 
of practical religion, all will alike regard with favour 
an attempt to present a means of promoting this in 
a perfectly unsectarian form. 

(2) It has been the conviction of the Editor for 
many years that Moral teaching has not had that 
special attention which the importance of the subject 
demands. It is perfectly true that in most schools 
a Bible lesson is given daily ; but in this, as a rule, 
while the facts of the Bible are considered, the 
enforcement of Moral truths is left to the inclination 
of the Teacher. Again, although every good read- 
ing-book is more or less a. Moral Lesson Book, the 
Editor believes that no systematic method of Moral 
teaching for schools exists, and that, therefore, a 
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work for the young which shall have for its object 
the exposition and application of Moral truth in the 
various duties of life, will meet an acknowledged 
want in this branch of elementary education. 

Impressed with these convictions, the Editor 
presents the * Practical Moral Lesson Book,' in the 
hope that it may be recognised by Teachers and 
others interested in the training of the young, as 
a useful auxiliary to them in their efforts to give 
Moral teaching its due position in schools. 

Some may object to the introduction of a Moral 
Lesson Book on the ground that the Scriptures, 
which are read in schools, contain sufficient Moral 
instruction. It should, however, be remembered, 
that this objection applies with equal force to the 
introduction of all books of Religious or Moral 
instruction other than the Bible. 

But the Editor believes that the general use of 
books for special instruction in the Morals of Scrips 
ture would confer great benefit upon the young, by 
inculcating more distinct, and therefore better, views 
of the elements of morality than they now obtain. 

Considering the early age at which children leave 
school. Moral instruction can only be elementary, 
and the attempt to impart it in this elementary form 
is surrounded by difficulties which only Teachers 
fully understand. No conscientious Teacher, how- 
ever, can feel satisfied that his pupv\ ^oviX.^ o^i^x 
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school without a knowledge of Morals which may 
at the least be equal to his knowledge of the ordinary 
subjects of school instruction. 

In a vast number of cases it appears certain that if 
young persons do not receive such instruction during 
their school life, they will be thrown upon the world 
in ignorance of this important branch of knowledge, 
at a time when they are not only susceptible of 
good impressions, but when they are also as sus- 
ceptible of the attractions of vice. No one can 
contemplate so deplorable a result without wishing 
to use every available effort to prevent it. 

It seems, therefore, necessary that direct and 
systematic Moral teaching should form part of the 
day-school duties, and that no school duly fulfils its 
functions in which the proper place is not assigned 
to the subject in the scheme of school-work. The 
^ Practical Moral Lesson Book ' is intended to 
promote and facilitate the efforts of the Teacher in 
this direction. 

Some works for the young have appeared whose 
authors have had special Moral teaching in view, 
but it is believed that there is no work similar in plan 
and scope to the ^ Practical Moral Lesson Book.' 
In this Book the endeavour has been made to give a 
regular series of lessons on those subjects included 
in the term Morals^ and to present them in as great 
a variety and as attractive a guise as possible. 
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The Editor is conscious that an objection may 
be raised to this arrangement. It may be urged 
that the various duties of life are so intimately con- 
nected, that any attempt at a distinct division of 
them into parts or sections must be to some extent 
unsatis&ctory. 

In reply to this objection, he wishes to say that 
no claim is laid to a perfect arrangement of those 
duties. All that has been attempted is to connect 
and group together the most important of them, for 
the purpose of forming an intelligible plan for a 
series of practical lessons concerning them, in the 
hope that by such means they may be more clearly 
understood by the reader, and thus make a more 
lasting impression on his mind. 

The Second Book, contained in the present 
volume, treats more particularly of those subjects 
which may be classed under the duties men owe 
to one another, as the first treats of the duties 
men owe to themselves* Care has been taken 
so to adapt the lessons on these subjects as to 
avoid, as far as possible, the use of technical 
terms, the introduction of which too often gives 
to a subject really as interesting as it is important 
a dry and repulsive aspect. The attempt has, 
therefore, been made to produce readable lessons, 
which, it is hoped, may be found interesting 
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as well as instructive to those for whom they are 
intended. 

The work is divided into three books, and will 
be published in four volumes. 

FIRST BOOK. (In Two Parts.) 

THE DUTIES MEN OWE TO THEMSELVES. 

* He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh 
a city. If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself.' 

Part I. — Of Duties concerning the Body, 
Part II. — Of Duties concerning the Mind, 

SECOND BOOK. 

THE DUTIES MEN OWE TO ONE ANOTHER. 

* All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them.' 

THIRD BOOK. 

THE DUTIES MEN OWE TO GOD. 

* Let US hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear 
God, and keep His commandments ; fbr this is the whole 
duty of man. This is His commandment, that we should 
believe on the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one 
another.' 
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Man in society is like a flower 

Blown in its native bed. 'Tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom. 
Shine out : there only reach their proper use. 

Hail, Social Life ! unto thy pleasing bounds 
Again I come, to pay the common stock 
My share of service, and, in glad return. 
To taste thy comforts, thy protected joys. 



Society is natural to man. No human being 
can avoid being in society. The difference be- 
tween the rudest horde and the most polished 
nation is, that the one has made no perceptible 
progress or improvement on its original con- 
dition, while the other has made all the improve- 
ment which contrasts its present position with 
its original one. Thus it seems that man can 
make out of society whatsoever his will, wisdonv^ 
means, and opportunities permit. 
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it is that this most useful science of morals should be so generally 
neglected. . . . Forming the manners is more necessary to a finished 
education than furnishing the minds of youth. Socrates thought so, 
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MORAL TEACHING. 

' Stories and anecdotes are very uninteresting, unless introduced to 
illustrate some point of instruction. To read and to tell them with- 
out illustrating some important, weighty instruction, is to make your 
dinner of the spices which are designed as a seasoning to your meat.* 
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PREFACE. 



It will be allowed that the study of the 
WHOLE OF man's NATURE IS nccessary to an effi- 
cient Moral and Religious education. 

The recognition of the truth stated in the above 
sentence has led to the production of the ' Practical 
Moral Lesson Book,' with a view to the supply of 
a want which, in the Editor's opinion, confirmed 
by that of very many eminent friends and promoters 
of Moral education, is greatly felt by Teachers of 
schools of all classes throughout the country. The 
Editor, in conjunction with an earnest student of 
Moral Science, has been induced to publish this 
Series in the belief that (i) the time is specially 
appropriate for its production, and that (2) the sub- 
ject has not hitherto received the attention which 
its great importance demands. 

(i) Whatever may bethought as to the propriety 
of the course, all parties must agree that the tendency 
of legislation in the present day is, if not to secularise 
education, at any rate to assert the princv^V^ \3cvax 
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State aid should be given to all denominations alike 
for the purposes of education, and that, in doing 
this, the most convenient course is to leave the 
teaching of religion to those who have immediate 
responsibilities respecting it, so that the public 
money should be awarded for the results of secular 
teaching only : a principle affirmed by the Education 
Bill of 1 8 70. 

The Editor assumes that not only those who 
object to this principle, but also all who approve of 
it, recognise the paramount importance of Religious 
and Moral training as the essential basis of true 
education ; and that, inasmuch as the teaching of 
practical morality necessarily involves the teaching 
of practical religion, all will alike regard with favour 
an attempt to present a means of promoting this in 
a perfectly unsectarian form. 

(2) It has been the conviction of the Editor for 
many years that Moral teaching has not had that 
special attention which the importance of the subject 
demands. It is perfectly true that in most schools 
a Bible lesson is given daily ; but in this, as a rule, 
while the facts of the Bible are considered, the 
enforcement of Moral truths is left to the inclination 
of the Teacher. Again, although every good read- 
ing-book is more or less a. Moral Lesson Book, the 
Editor believes that no systematic method of Moral 
teaching for schools exists, and that, therefore, a 
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work for the young which shall have for its object 
the exposition and application of Moral truth in the 
various duties of life, will meet an acknowledged 
want in this branch of elementary education. 

Impressed with these convictions, the Editor 
presents the ^ Practical Moral Lesson Book,' in the 
hope that it may be recognised by Teachers and 
others interested in the training of the young, as 
a useful auxiliary to them in their efforts to give 
Moral teaching its due position in schools. 

Some may object to the introduction of a Moral 
Lesson Book on the ground that the Scriptures, 
which are read in schools, contain sufficient Moral 
instruction. It should, however, be remembered, 
that this objection applies with equal force to the 
introduction of all books of Religious or Moral 
instruction other than the Bible. 

But the Editor believes that the general use of 
books for special instruction in the Morals of Scrip- 
ture would confer great benefit upon the young, by 
inculcating more distinct, and therefore better, views 
of the elements of morality than they now obtain. 

Considering the early age at which children leave 
school, Moral instruction can only be elementary, 
and the attempt to impart it in this elementary form 
is surrounded by difficulties which only Teachers 
fully understand. No conscientious Teacher, how- 
ever, can feel satisfied that his pu\il\\ s\vo\A^ ^^^- 
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school without a knowledge of Morals which may 
at the least be equal to his knowledge of the ordinary 
subjects of school instruction. 

In a vast number of cases it appears certain that if 
young persons do not receive such instruction during 
their school life, they will be thrown upon the world 
in ignorance of this important branch of knowledge, 
at a time when they are not only susceptible of 
good impressions, but when they are also as sus- 
ceptible of the attractions of vice. No one can 
contemplate so deplorable a result without wishing 
to use every available effort to prevent it. 

It seems, therefore, necessary that direct and 
systematic Moral teaching should form part of the 
day-school duties, and that no school duly fulfils its 
functions in which the proper place is not assigned 
to the subject in the scheme of school-work. The 
* Practical Moral Lesson Book' is intended to 
promote and facilitate the efforts of the Teacher in 
this direction. 

Some works for the young have appeared whose 
authors have had special Moral teaching in view, 
but it is believed that there is no work similar in plan 
and scope to the ^ Practical Moral Lesson Book.' 
In this Book the endeavour has been made to give a 
regular series of lessons on those subjects included 
in the term Morals^ and to present them in as great 
a variety and as attractive a guise as possible. 
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The Editor is conscious that an objection may 
be raised to this arrangement. It may be urged 
that the various duties of life are so intimately con- 
nected, that any attempt at a distinct division of 
them into parts or sections must be to some extent 
unsads^ctory. 

In reply to this objection, he wishes to say that 
no claim is laid to a perfect arrangement of those 
duties. All that has been attempted is to connect 
and group together the most important of them, for 
the purpose of forming an intelligible plan for a 
series of practical lessons concerning them, in the 
hope that by such means they may be more clearly 
understood by the reader, and thus make a more 
lasting impression on his mind. 

The Second Book, contained in the present 
volume, treats more particularly of those subjects 
which may be classed under the duties men owe 
to one another, as the first treats of the duties 
men owe to themselves. Care has been taken 
so to adapt the lessons on these subjects as to 
avoid, as far as possible, the use of technical 
terms, the introduction of which too often gives 
to a subject really as interesting as it is important 
a dry and repulsive aspect. The attempt has, 
therefore, been made to produce readable lessons, 
which, it is hoped, may be found interesticv^ 
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administer to their happiness through life, and 
to part with them under the cheering hope of 
enjoying their beloved society in another and 
happier world. 

The two Sons — a Story of Filial 

Affection. 

During an eruption of Mount Etna, the in- 
habitants of the adjacent country were obliged 
for safety to abandon their houses and retire to 
a great distance. Amidst the hurry and con- 
fusion of the scene, whilst every one was carry- 
ing away whatever they deemed most precious, 
two sons, in the height of their solicitude to 
preserve their wealth and goods, recollected 
that their father and mother, who were both 
very old, were unable to save themselves by 
flight. Filial tenderness set aside every other 
consideration. ^ Where,' cried the generous 
youths, ^ shall we find a more precious treasure 
than those who gave us being?' This said, 
the one took up his father on his shoulders, and 
the other his mother, and they thus made their 
way through the surrounding smoke and flames. 
The deed struck all beholders with admiration, 
and ever since the path they took in their re- 
treat has been called ^ the Field of the Pious,' in 
memory of this pleasing incident. 
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ON OUR Durr to brothers jnd 

SISTERS. 

Be kind to thy brother : his heart will have dearth 

If the smile of thy love be withdrawn ; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth 

If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother : wherever you are. 

The love of a brother shall be 
An ornament purer and richer by far 

Than pearls from the depth of the sea. 

Be kind to thy sister : not many may know 

The depth of true sisterly love ; 
The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 

The surface that sparkles above. 
Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours. 

And blessings thy pathway to crown ; 
Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers. 

More precious than wealth or renown. 

Brothers and sisters make a very great mis- 
take as to the real good of life in not cultivating 
a cordial and affectionate friendship with each 
other. In early life they are apt to be in each 
other's way, and to have irreconcilable wants ; 
thus they very soon fall into alienations. They 
cannot, however, shake off the laws of Nature. 
They must at some time have an interest in 
each other, whether they will or not, and it will 
much promote their mutual welfare to have a 
kind and gracious one. The comrcvow caxiSR.^ 
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of their difFerence are exceedingly small and 
insignificant, and often contemptible. They will 
see the day when they will think so of them. 

Brothers and sisters should cultivate mutual 
love and attachment^ whether at home or abroady 
whether together or apart. They are the chil- 
dren of the same parents, have been nursed in 
the same arms, and fed at the same table. 
Their first protectors, friends, and instructors 
are the same. They are taught in their in- 
fancy to turn the eye. of confidence to the same 
countenance, and to cling with filial fondness to 
the same bosom. What so natural, then, what 
so likely, as that their aflFections should meet 
and blend together, that they should love one 
another ? But this brotherly and sisterly love is 
not to be limited to the period of their fellow- 
ship under the paternal roof. When Providence 
calls them to separate one from the other, they 
should carry their fraternal affections with them. 
However distant their lots may be cast, each 
one, as he thinks of his brother should say, and 
feel in his heart. 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untraveU'd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

The Scripture says, ' Let brotherly love con- 
tinue/ and when the Apostle Peter would com- 
mend the cultivation of Christiatv \ov^5 Y^^ ^xA^ 
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no stronger expression than this — * Finally, be 
all of one mind, love as brethren/ 

Should they in the course of Providence be 
raised above each other in affluence or station, 
they are not to forget or neglect each other. They 
must be made frankly welcome to a reasonable 
share in the richer lot ; but should a cold selfish- 
ness be allowed to pervade the heart, and to 
freeze up the genial current of the afFections, in 
such a case the Scripture asks, ^ Whoso hath 
this world's good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in 
him ? ' 

Brothers and sisters should cultivate tender 
sympathy and kind forbearance one towards an- 
other. 

If sympathy is elicited naturally even for 
strangers, how much more intensely brothers 
and sisters should feel it for each other. But to 
indulge this kindness may cost many sacrifices 
and much self-denial. To brotherly kindness 
must be added charity. They must bear with 
the faults and infirmities of each other. Should 
their faults be personal offences against each 
other, they must remember that forbearance and 
forgiveness must be often repeated. It is a 
duty inculcated in such cases by Christ himself. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to ad- 
monish each oiher for their faults. TYv^x^ 'ax^ 
/ku/ts in temper and manners w\v\dv ^x^ cotv- 
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cealed with care from the eyes of the world, but 
which they are bound in the freedom of domestic 
life to correct in one another, in a kind and 
affectionate spirit. Let sisters consider how 
much persuasive mildness of manner may do 
to bring the roughest and most impetuous 
tempers of their brothers to meekness and 
wisdom ; how much good they may thus do to 
them. 

How sweet, how sacred is the alliance be- 
tween brothers and sisters ! What friendship 
can have the same charms, the same perfection, 
or the same security ? Whoever despises such 
attachments will never be worthy of inspiring a 
true and solid affection. 

These remarks will also, to a great extent, 
apply to our conduct to other relations. It 
becomes us to pay a particular regard to all 
those who are connected with us by kindred, and 
to endeavour on all occasions to contribute to 
their happiness as far as we have the power to 
do so. 

The Fraternal Love of a Turkish 

Slave. 

A Turk, who was a slave at Leghorn, having 
gained by his labour a thousand piastres, carried 
them to the treasury, to purchase the freedom 
of his younger brother, who was a slave as well 
as himself. The governor, surprised, asked 
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him why he did not rather pay for his own 
ransom. ' Because,' replied he, ' my brother, 
not having any money, would remain all his life 
in slavery ; and because, when I shall have 
laboured some years longer, I shall redeem my- 
self in my turn.' This magnanimous action, 
having come to the knowledge of Cosmo III., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, he was so affected 
by it, that he granted liberty to both the 
brothers without ransom. 



* Why do you sit in the dull house, Annie ? 

See what a parcel of flowers I've found : 
Columbines, violets, snow-drops, quakers. 

And cowslips that grow in the meadow ground. 

* Come! your mother is a mile from the village. 

And no one will tell her,' said Lizzie May ; 

* And as to Jane, she never will miss you. 

If you take but an hour from this tedious day.' 

* I have often thought of running, Lizzie, 

And have put on my bonnet and tied the string- 
Of running up the hill by the river. 

Like a bird that flies with feathery wing ; 

* But then I thought poor Jennie might sufier 

For a cup of water while I was gone ; 
Or would ask about the time or weather. 
And, getting no answer, would feel forlorn. 

' For here in the bed poor Jennie lies moaning. 
And no friend or kin in the world has she ; 

So mother says *' Our Father in Heaven " 
Has given the care of poor Jennie \o rcve? 
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COMPANIONS. 

Some I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery, too ; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 
My counsellors, my comforters, and guides ; 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 
Companions of my young desires ; in doubt 
My oracles ; my wings in high pursuit. 
Oh ! I remember, and will ne'er forget. 
Our meeting spots, our chosen sacred hours ; 
Our burning words, that uttered all the soul ; 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire ! 

Friend and companion are terms often used as 
meaning the same thing, but no mistake can 
be greater. A very agreeable companion has 
often proved a dangerous friend. Many 
persons, arising from various circumstances 
and situations in life, have a variety of com- 
panions; but how few through their whole lives 
ever meet with aYriend. Friendship is, there- 
fore, confined within very narrow bounds. It 
can seldom exist unless there be an agreement 
of inclinations, similitude of manners, and 
equality of years and station ; nor can that 
friendship be of long continuance which has not 
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its foundation in virtue. We cannot, therefore, 
be too cautious in the choice of those whom we 
would call our friends. If, however, we ever 
find one in whom wisdom, integrity, and other 
virtues are found sufficient to induce us to cul- 
tivate friendship with him, then certain duties 
will arise from the connection. 

In order to secure and perpetuate the bless- 
ings of friendship, we must be careful to deserve 
them. We must never forget that he who has 
a friend must show himself friendly by cherish- 
ing all those amiable qualities and practising all 
those substantial virtues which unite to form 
the character of a true friend. We should 
particularly cultivate the kind and generous 
affections. 

Friendship is the reciprocation of affection, 
and he who has none to bestow has no right to 
expect any in return. To hope to gain a friend 
without this, is as if we expect to purchase a 
jewel of. the highest value without being able to 
pay the price for it. 

We should also be careful to exercise an 
habitual command over ourselves \ to check 
peevishness and fretfulness, and those sudden 
gusts of ill-humour or passion which the casual 
interference of opinions, inclinations, or interests 
may tend to excite ; and be ever ready to allow 
to our friends that indulgence which we claim 
for ourselves, and rather by gentleness and 
forbearance invite generosity, than b^ ?l xm^^ 
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and unyielding assertion of our right awaken 
the spirit of discord. Friendship loves to 
breathe a free and pleasant air, and to bask in 
the sunshine of cheerfulness. Even in sorrow, 
if we wish to secure the consolations of friend- 
ship, we must refrain from peevish and ill- 
humoured complaints. Friendship must pro- 
vide itself against the storm as well as the calm, 
and he who wishes to preserve a friend to the 
last hour of his life, must endeavour to carry a 
mild, placid, and affectionate temper through 
all the vicissitudes of the world. 

Finally, we should be ever ready to reprove 
our friends for actions for which others are 
censuring them behind their backs ; to dare to 
stand forth in their defence when detraction is 
aiming its weapons at their reputation ; to assist 
them in times of need, to treat them with the 
same liberality, and to think ourselves as happy 
in their company in times of their misfortune 
as in times of success; to follow them into 
their gloomy retreat when sickness shall call 
them to retire from the world ; to listen atten- 
tively to their complaints, and minister the balm 
of consolation to their fainting spirits; and, 
lastly, when death shall burst asunder every 
earthly tie, to shed a tear upon their grave, 
and lodge the dear remembrance of mutual 
friendship in our hearts as a treasure never to 
be resigned. 

Our duties to companions are less onerous, and 
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should be distinguished from those due to 
friendship. They may be generally described 
as including chiefly civility, frankness, gene- 
rosity, respect, esteem, and kindness, to which 
should be added the observance of those quali- 
ties which are included in that conduct which is 
due to all men. 



Jesus and St. John — an instance of 
True Friendship. 

Some most remarkable instances of true 
friendship may be found recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures. In the Old Testament we read of 
the friendship which existed between David and 
Jonathan, and in the New of that of our Saviour 
and his beloved disciple John. From the latter 
instance we learn not only that our Saviour 
sanctioned the attachments of friendship, but 
also what sort of friendship he allowed and 
authorised. It was John who enjoyed the 
honour of being placed next to his Divine 
Master. He was admitted to his most confi- 
dential conversations and most interesting 
transactions, and he is scarcely ever mentioned 
by any other name than that of * the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.' These circumstances 
plainly mark the favourite and the friend, and 
if we advert to the conduct of St. John towards 
our Lord during the course of his sufferings, 
the very time when true friendship n^ovA^ \i^ 
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most apt to show itself, we shall discover in it 
indications of a strong and tender afFection. 
Unlike Peter, John's way of manifesting his 
sincerity was not by words but by deeds. He 
faithfully adhered to his Divine Master in the 
very midst of his enemies, and with fond anxiety 
pursued him through all the various events of 
the most distressful period of his life. It does 
not appear from history that there were any 
other of the Apostles that attended him in the 
last melancholy scene of his life except St. 
John. In the ardour of his friendship and the 
extremity of his grief, John pladed himself as 
near as he could to the cross to catch the dying 
looks and to wait the last commands of his 
Lord and friend. Those commands were soon 
given him, in the most affecting terms, and the 
trust then reposed in him was of such a nature 
as plainly showed what unbounded confidence 
his dying Master placed in his fidelity and 
afFection. Nor did his affection for his de- 
parted friend terminate here. It was continued 
after his crucifixion to his memory, his charac- 
ter, and his religion. In the three Gospels he 
adds to what had already been written several 
of our Saviour's discourses, which set his beloved 
friend in the most amiable and graceful point 
of view, such as a favourite disciple and a 
loving friend would be most disposed to enlarge 
upon. 

Now what were the qualities in St. John 
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which attracted the notice of Jesus ana con- 
ciliated his affection ? It does not appear that 
this disciple was distinguished by any showy in- 
tellectual attainments such as generally strike 
the fancy and captivate the heart. Doubtless 
it was principally his simplicity, singleness of 
heart, and unbounded benevolence, unaffected 
modesty, humility, meekness, gentleness of dis- 
position, and above all fervent piety, that drew 
forth the Saviour's affection and friendship. 
These, then, taking Jesus's choice as an example, 
are the qualities we ought principally to regard 
in the choice of friends, and to cultivate in our- 
selves if we would conciliate and preserve their 
affections. 



Of all felicities, the most charming is that of a firm and 
gentle friendship : it sweetens all our cares, dispels our 
sorrows, and counsels us in all our extremities. 



The bond of friendship is sincerity, and the slightest 
breach of it dissolves the tie ; for nothing is more con- 
temptible than to abuse the confidence reposed in us. 



The attachments of mere mirth are but the shadows of 
that true friendship of wliich the sincere affections of the 
heart are the substance. 



Friendship is no plant of hasty growth ; 
Though planted in esteem's deep fixed soil. 
The gradual culture of kind inietcoviise 
Must hr'mg it to perfection. 
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ON OUR DUTT TO TEACHERS. 

Quinctilian says that he has included almost aill the duty 
of scholars in this one piece of advice which he gives them 
— to love those who teach them, as they love the sciences 
which they learn of them, and to look upon them as fathers, 
from whom they derive that instruction which is, in a -man- 
ner, the life of the soul. 

By our teachers are meant all those who have 
the care of our education and of our instruction 
in religion, whom we are to obey and listen to 
with humility and attention, as the means of 
our advancement in knowledge and religion. 
The instructions we receive from them are un- 
questionably subject to our own judgment in 
future life, for by his own judgment every 
man must stand or fall. But during our youth 
it is highly proper for us to pay a dutiful sub- 
mission to their instructions, as we cannot yet 
be supposed to have formed any judgment of 
our own. At that early age it should be our 
endeavour to acquire knowledge, and after- 
wards, unprejudiced, to form our opinions. 

The duty which young people owe to their 
teachers cannot be shown better than in the 
effect which the instructions they receive have 
upon them. They would do well, therefore, 
to consider the advantages of an early attention 
to these two things, both of great importance — 
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knowledge and religion. The great use of 
knowledge, in all its various branches, is to free 
the mind from the prejudices of ignorance, and 
to give it juster and more enlarged conceptions 
than are the mere growth of rude nature. By 
reading we add the experience of others to our 
own. It is the improvement of the mind chiefly 
that makes the difference between man and 
man, and gives one man a real superiority over 
another. 

But, however necessary to us knowledge may 
be, religion we know is infinitely more so. The 
one adorns a man and gives him, it is true, 
superiority and rank in life, but the other is 
absolutely essential to his happiness. In the 
midst of youth, health, and abundance the 
world is apt to appear a very gay and pleasing 
scene ; it engages our desires and, in a degree, 
satisfies them. But when this world fails, 
where shall we fly if we expect rto refuge in 
another ? Without faith in the Saviour, which 
gives us holy hope in God and resignation to his 
will and trust in Him for deliverance, what is 
there that can secure us against the evils of life ? 

The great utility of knowledge and religion 
being thus apparent, it is highly incumbent- 
upon us to pay a studious attention to them in 
our youth. Nor is youth more the season to 
acquire knowledge and religion than it is to 
form good habits. It is a great point to ^et 
habit on the side of virtue. It mW. rcssN^La 
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everything smooth and easy. The earliest 
habits are generally the most lasting, and those 
of a religious cast are seldom wholly lost. How 
much better is it then to make that easy to us 
which we know is best, and to form those 
habits now which hereafter we shall wish we 
had formed ? Let us, therefore, thank God for 
the opportunities He hath afforded us, and not 
turn into a curse those means of leisure which 
might become so great a blessing. 

An Obedient Scholar ; or. Duties to 
Teachers Exemplified. 

A good scholar is known by his obedience 
to the rules of the school and to the directions 
of his teacher. He does not give his teacher 
the trouble of telling him the same thing over 
and over again, but says or does immediately 
whatever he is desired. His attendance at the 
proper time o{ school is always punctual ; he 
takes his place quietly, and instantly attends to 
his lessons. If any of his companions try to 
make him idle, he bids them let him alone and 
attend to their own duties. And if after this 
they go on to disturb and vex him, he informs 
the teacher that both for their sakes and his 
own he may interfere, and by a wise reproof 
prevent the continuance of such improper and 
hurtful conduct. When the scholars in his 
class are reading, spelling, or repeating any- 
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thing he is very attentive, and studies to 
learn by listening to them. His great desire is 
to improve, and therefore he is never idle. 
He minds his business as well when his teacher 
is out of sight as when he is standing by him- 
If possible, he is more diligent when his teacher 
happens to be for a little time away from him, 
that he may show ^ all good fidelity' in this as 
in everything else. When he has a difficult 
lesson to prepare, or a hard task to perform, he 
does not fret or murmur at it. He knows that 
his master would not have prescribed it to him 
unless he had thought that he was able to do it, 
and that it would do him good. When he reads, 
his words are pronounced so distinctly that you 
can easily hear and understand him. His copy- 
book is finely written, and free from blots 
and scrawls. His figures are well made, and 
his accounts are in general free from mistakes. 
He not only improves himself, but rejoices in 
the improvement of others. He loves to hear 
them commended, and to see them rewarded. 
^ If I do well,' he says, ^ I shall be commended 
and rewarded too ; and if all did well, what a 
happy school would ours be ! ' He never forgets 
to pray for the blessing of God on himself, his 
schoolfellows, and his teacher ; and, finally, he 
studies to practise at all times the moral and re- 
ligious lessons that he receives from his master, 
or that he reads in any books that are given 
him to peruke. 
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ON THE DUTT OF SERF ANTS TO EM- 
PLOTERS AND TO EACH OTHER, 

If a master be kind, and a servant faithful, that is, if each 
do what he ought to do, they will both be happier in this 
connection than they could have been out of it. 

The order of society ordained by Providence 
requires that while the few must command, the 
many must obey ; while some are masters j others 
must be servants. But to all and each, to every 
grade among men, our universal religion lays 
down the law. In the sacred Scriptures the 
duties which servants owe to their employers, 
and the spirit in which those duties are to be 
discharged, are strongly inculcated. 

Servants have much of the peace, the in- 
terests, the general happiness, of society in their 
hands; the places they hold are not simply 
those of labour, but places of management and 
trust, which very often require much skill and 
delicate execution. Employers, therefore, de- 
pend much upon servants for their daily com- 
fort, and even for their general prosperity. 

Servants should cultivate a cheerful content- 
ment with their lot. God has placed them in it. 
The grade they belong to, the place they fill, 
are theirs by providential arrangement. Their 
place in society is no degradation. It must 
and oupht to be filled by some one. Let them 
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not then envy any of those whom they see in 
stations above them. What they may be 
tempted to sigh for, as a lot more easy and 
happy than their own, is often attended by a 
state of things full of anxious cares and agita- 
ting fears, which render it much more bitter 
than the hardest servitude. 

Servants owe to employers a diligent ^ prompt, 
and faithful discharge of the various duties of 
their respective situations. They have entered 
into a compact with their employers, by which 
they arc bound to obey all lawful commands, as 
the employers are bound on their part to give a 
proper remuneration for their servants' services. 
It is, therefore, a duty to render their best service, 
not to perform it in a careless slovenly manner, 
nor to require to be stimulated to diligence or 
promptitude merely by the presence and eyes 
of their employers. Thus actuated by con- 
scientious principles, they will identify the in- 
terests of those whom they serve with their 
own. They will not allow themselves to de- 
fraud their employers, or to waste their pro- 
perty or time, but will study in all things to 
serve their employer with singleness of heart 
and with clean hands. They will not limit 
their labours to mere routine duties, but have a 
kind care for the interests of their employers, 
sympathising with them in thtir personal 
afflictions, and rejoicing with them when thev 
rejoice. 
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Servants should in their language and manner 
honour and respect their employers. ^ Honour 
to whom honour is due' is the universal maxim ; 
and surely no one who has sense enough to 
know his place will be disrespectful to his 
master ? It is the Apostle Paul's special in- 
junction, * Let as many servants as are under 
the yoke count their own masters worthy of all 
honour.' They should, therefore, not give a 
willing ear to anything derogatory to the honour 
and good name of their employers, but rather 
hold themselves bound to defend their reputa- 
tion against every attack, with all the zeal that 
truth and propriety admits. The faults and 
blemishes which they may discover in their em- 
ployer, they will, knowing the faults too common 
to human nature, forbear to expose to others, but 
will treat them with that charity which becomes 
all men. 

Thus ordering their conversation and conduct, 
both in and out of the families of their em- 
ployers, according to the rules of society, and 
with a regard for religious principles, they will 
experience all that peace of mind which flows 
from a consciousness of having performed a 
duty, and they will derive no small encourage- 
ment from the thought that, whatever little in- 
conveniences they may experience from the 
apparent disadvantages of their social position, 
they may have it in their power, by industry 
and prudence, to remove those inconveniences. 
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and if not, they have the consolation of know- 
ing that the next world will destroy all earthly 
distinctions. 

Before closing this lesson, we may say a few 
words as to the duties servants owe to each other. 
They are many and important. They should 
aim to be useful to their fellow-servants. Their 
behaviour towards them should be that of 
friendliness, benevolence, and uniform willing- 
ness to aid and oblige them. In many respects 
they have, as fellow-servants, a community of 
interests, and therefore there should be a daily 
commerce between them of acts of kindness and 
mutual aid. They will thus facilitate to each 
other the performance of their respective duties. 

In order that they may be thus useful, they 
should admonish and warn each other when such 
admonitions are required, and they should do 
this as mutual friends. 

They should also cherish a benevolent temper 
towards each other. It is often found among 
the servants of a household that some are irri- 
table, impatient, and easily put out of temper, 
both with their fellow-servants and their masters. 
This quality disturbs domestic quiet, wounds 
the spirit of those with whom such persons 
come in contact, renders them odious and their 
company oppressive and irksome. Let them, 
therefore, suppress by every prudent, every 
moral and religious consideration, such hurtful 
passions, not seeking to palliate thdt oS^x\i\N^- 
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ness, or to hide their deformity from them- 
selves. 



The Story of a Servant's Faithfulness. 

A worthy, but poor clergyman, was at one 
time, in consequence of the persecution of his 
enemies, reduced to great straits ; his little stock 
of money being quite exhausted, and Martha, 
a maid-servant who had been in his ^family 
many years, and who had often assisted them, 
could now lend no more assistance. Mr. Hay- 
wood still trusted that God would provide for 
them. One day when the family were wanting 
food, he called her and said, * Martha, take a 

basket and go to Halifax, call on Mr. N , 

and ask him to be kind enough to lend me five 
shillings. If you obtain the loan, bring some 
provisions of the kind which you know we most 
need.' This she thought a very unpleasant task 
to perform, and as she proceeded on her journey 
had many thoughts of not attending to her 
employer's request. She had, however, served 
him well so long, and knew his extreme diffi- 
culties so well, that she felt she would in this 
instance be only doing her duty by obedience. 
On arriving at the house to which she was sent, 

she happened to pass the door ; but Mr. N 

was standing at the entrance, and seeing Martha, 
called to her, and said, ^ Are you not Mr. 
Haywood's servant ? ' She answered * Yes.* 
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He then said, ^ I am glad of having this oppor- 
tunity of seeing you. Some friends at M 

have sent to me five guineas for your master, 
and I was just thinking how to send it/ Martha 
burst into tears, and for some time could not 
utter a word, as she thought of the necessities 
of the family and this seasonable supply. She 
made haste to procure the provisions, and with 
a light heart ran home to tell the success ot 
her journey. When she knocked at her master's 
door, the joy to see her was great. The chil- 
dren danced round her, eager to look into the 
basket whilst she related her story ; the master 
and mistress smiled, and expressed their deep 
gratitude, while Martha was much overcome at 
the thought of the good she had accomplished. 
This story proves how true an interest a ser- 
vant may take in her employers' aflfairs, and 
how really beholden to her kindness they may 
be, without either party going out of their right 
position ; the servant still retaining and showing 
all due respect, and the employers their proper 
dignity. It shows how true sympathy in the 
servant will surely win the confidence, esteem, 
and respect of her superiors. 



Pay a decent respect to your superiors, and if they allow 
you the liberty to take any freedom, let not that familiarity 
and condescension of theirs destroy your dutiful regard and 
behaviour towards them. 
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ON OUR DUTT TO NEIGHBOURS. 

Thy neighbour ! It is he whom thou 

Hast power to aid and bless ; 
Whose aching heart, or burning brow. 

Thy soothLig hand may press. 

Oh, do not pass him heedless by : 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
His breaking heart from misery — : 

Oh, share thy lot with him. 

The term neighbour in its highest sense in- 
cludes all to whom we have the power or 
opportunity of doing any good. We would, 
however, in the present lesson, take it in a more 
limited sense, and confine it to those who are 
situated near to us in point of locality. 

Let us not forget that the general principles 
which apply to our duty to our neighbour, in 
the more extended sense will apply to those to 
whom we particularly refer. We are brought, 
in contemplating this duty, to that perfect 
picture and mirror of Christian life and duty 
towards our brethren which St. Paul gives us 
when he tells us that love or charity is the 
greatest of all virtues. And a greater than 
St. Paul has said, ^ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.' How do we love ourselves ? 
Surely with no mere sentimental affection, with 
no mean affection, but with a passion strong as 
death. Now, we are by this command to love 
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our neighbour so that we can put ourselves in 
his place, appreciate his claims, honour his 
worth, and feel his woes. We are to love him 
as we would have him love us in return. 

The difficulty of acting our part as good 
neighbours varies according to circumstances, 
station, attainments, and respective disposi- 
tions ; and even supposing that with our best 
efforts we cannot discover any source of in- 
terest in a neighbour's family, there will always 
be a blessing attending the effort to do what is 
kind, to exercise goodwill — a blessing which 
always attends every effort to do our duty. 
While we are ever ready to exercise self-denial 
and charity towards our neighbours, we should 
ever remember that one of the great secrets of 
lasting enjoyment in our intercourse with them 
is perfect sincerity. A false, flattering manner 
which glosses over a cold and shallow heart 
may win for a time, but it can only be for a 
time. True sincerity — giving others an entire 
4:redit for the same sincerity — can alone stand 
the test of years and the shock of casual 
events. Add to this a heartfelt kindness in all 
our words and actions. Unless there be in us 
a true Christian sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of our neighbours, we fall very far short 
of what is our duty. 

In our intercourse with our neighbours, we 
must not be influenced by such worldly con- 
siderations as respect for general oj^stovcv eye ^^ 
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fashions which society dictates, in preference to 
the convictions of conscience. This is a temp- 
tation we must strenuously resist as hurtful to 
our moral character as well as theirs. 



The Good Samaritan ; or, a Neighbour's 

Humanity. 

A certain person going down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho fell among thieves. Not content with 
robbing him of his treasure, they strip him of his 
garments, wound him with great barbarity, and 
leave him half dead. Soon after this calamitous 
accident, a traveller happens to come along 
that very road — one who taught others the 
lovely lessons of humanity and charity, and 
who was therefore under the strongest obliga- 
tions to exemplify them in his own practice. 
He just glances an eye upon the deplorable 
object, but takes no further notice, and passes 
by on the other side. Scarcely was he de- 
parted, when a Levite approaches. This man 
comes nearer, and looks on the miserable spec- 
tacle, takes a leisurely and attentive survey of 
the case, and though every gash in the bleeding 
sufferer pleaded for compassion, he neither 
speaks a word to comfort nor moves a hand 
to help. Last of all comes a Samaritan, whom 
the Jews hated with the most implacable malig- 
nity. Though the Levite had neglected an 
expiring brother, though the priest had with- 
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held his pity, the very moment this Samaritan 
sees the unhappy sufferer he melts into com- 
miseration. He springs from his horse, and , 
resolves to intermit his journey. The oil and 
wine intended for his own refreshment he freely 
gives. . He binds up the wounds, sets the dis- 
abled stranger upon his own beast, and with all 
the tenderness of a brother conducts him to an 
inn. There he deposits money for his pre- 
sent use, charges the host to omit nothing that 
might conduce to the comfort of his guest, and 
promises to defray the whole expense of his 
maintenance and his cure. 

What a lively picture of the most disin- 
terested and active benevolence ! Could any 
method of conviction have been more forcible, 
and, at the same time, more pleasing than the 
interrogatory proposed by our Lord and de- 
duced from the narrative ? Which now of 
these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto 
him that fell among thieves; or can there be an 
advice more suitable to the occasion, more im- 
portant in its nature, or expressed with a more 
sententious energy, than that which is contained 
in these words, * Go thou and do likewise ' ? 
In this case the learner instructs, and the delin- 
quent condemns himself. Bigotry reproves its 
own prejudice, and even pride itself lends a 
willing ear to admonition. 
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ON OUR Durr to the sick jnd^ 

JFFLICTED. 

Small afHictions^ like small debts, hit us in many places, 
and meet us at so many turns and corners, that what they 
want in weight they make up in number. 

The human countenance smiles on those who smile, and 
weeps with those who weep. 

Not being untutored in suffering, we learn to pity those in 
affliction. 

In the sacred Scriptures there is a constant in- 
culcation of tender compassion for the indigent 
and afflicted. A practical sympathy with such 
persons was ever held forth by the Almighty in 
the Old Testament as the essence of acceptable 
worship, and in the New Testament our duties 
to the sick and aiBicted are brought out with 
still greater frequency and force. What said 
Christ ? * When thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimedy the blind^ and thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee : but 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection 
of the just.' 

The many forms in which suffering and 
affliction are found among men, are so nu- 
merous as to render it impossible here to de- 
scribe them. The most pitiable forms in which 
they appear, perhaps, are found among those 
who are deprived of the use of any of their 
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senses, as in cases of blindness ; or of reason, as 
in cases of idiocy and madness ; or of the power 
of expression, as in cases of dumbness ; or of the 
use of their limbs, or whose limbs are ill-formed, 
as among palsied persons and cripples. Who 
can adequately pourtray the deprivations to 
which those who suffer from such afflictions are 
subjected ? Surely these persons have a special 
demand on our kindest consideration, sympathy, 
and aid. And when we add to these cases the 
various kinds of sickness and suffering that 
abound, what a boundless field presents itself 
for the exercise of a benevolent disposition. 

To urge us to a due sense of our duty in 
such cases, we do well to reflect on the misery 
felt by ourselves when enduring a comparatively 
trifling indisposition, and especially when we 
suffer from the more weighty visitations to 
which we are liable. Add to a remembrance 
of such affliction the reflection how, with soft- 
ened hearts and susceptible frames, we have 
walked abroad and drank in with grateful de- 
light the cool balmy air of heaven, inspiring a 
feeling of joy at returning health and vigour. 
Such thoughts speak loudly to us as to our 
duty to those who are placed in circumstances 
of calamity much more severe perhaps than 
those we ourselves have endured. 

The exercise of such kind offices as relieving 
the sick and afflicted, is attended with a con- 
siderable amount of pleasure and t.t\^o^xcssx^x. 
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to ourselves. * What greater pleasure/ says an 
eloquent writer, * can we have, than that we 
should bring joy to our brother in affliction, 
who, with his dreary eyes, looks to heaven, 
and round about, and cannot find rest; than 
that our tongue should be tuned with such 
heavenly accents, as to make his very soul 
listen for ease and light, and when he perceives 
there are such things in the world as comfort 
and joy, to begin to break out from the prison 
of his sorrows, at the door of sighs and tears, 
escaping from the despairs of the grave, and 
the fetters and chains of sorrow, and as he feels 
life returning, blessing God, and blessing us. 
This, surely, is glory to our^voice, and fit em- 
ployment for the highest angel, while God is 
pleased with no music from below so much as 
the thanksgiving songs of rejoicing and com- 
forted and thankful persons.' 

A Considerate Boy and a Generous 
Soldier, or Compassion for the Afflic- 
ted Exemplified. 

A gentleman seeing a little boy take out his 
purse, and give some money to a poor blind 
man, said to the child, * My little friend, you 
do very right to assist people who are in dis- 
tress, but you must have a great allowance to be 
so generous, or else you are not fond of sweet 
things^ nor of toys ?' ^ Sir,' said the little boy. 
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'Mamma is very good to me; she is almost 
always giving me something. It is very natu- 
ral to give part to the poor — to poor blind 
people especially ; they are so much to be pitied, 
because they cannot see the light of the sun. I 
give but little ; if I were rich, I would give 
more.' 

Sir Philip Sidney, when at the battle of Zut- 
phen, in the Netherlands, after having two 
horses killed under him, received a wound while 
in the act of mounting a third, and was carried 
bleeding and faint to the camp. A small 
quantity of water was brought to allay the 
thirst of Sir Philip ; but as he was raising it to 
his lips, he observed that a poor wounded sol- 
dier who was carried past at the moment looked 
at the cup with wistful eyes. The generous 
Sidney instantly withdrew it untasted from his 
mouth, and gave it to the soldier, saying, *Thy 
necessity is yet greater than mine.' 

He died of his wound, aged only thirty- 
three. He was a favoured courtier, a renowned 
warrior, a graceful poet, and famous for every 
knightly accomplishment ; but, above all these, 
his kindness to the poor soldier has caused his 
name to be remembered ever since with ad- 
miration, and it will probably never be forgotten 
while generous actions are appreciated by man- 
kind. 
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ON OUR DUTT TO WIDOWS AND 

ORPHANS. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their affliction^ 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world. 

Among those who claim our sympathy and 
help are widows and orphans. Their position 
of loneliness and dependence, although not 
always accompanied by poverty, is one that 
particularly commends itself to our kind con- 
sideration and regard. The sacred Scriptures, 
as we see from the words at the head of this 
lesson, clearly show that attention to the wants 
of such persons is not only a duty incumbent 
upon us, but one the performance of which is 
highly pleasing to God. * Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
affliction y and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world.' * Defend the poor and the father- 
less ; do justice to the afflicted and needy.' 

To administer consolation to the grief- 
stricken widow, and to care for and help the 
orphan deprived of a father's or mother's guid- 
ance and instruction, is an office which not only 
confers a blessing but brings happiness to our- 
selves. It is, indeed, a work of distinguished 
benevolence and philanthropy. What a noble 
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example we have in Christ himself in the 
touching narrative of the Widow of Nain. 
^ When he came nigh to the gate of the city, 
behold, there was a dead man carried out, the 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow. 
And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, Weep not. And he 
came and touched the bier. And he said, 
Young man, I say unto thee, arise. And he 
that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 
And he delivered him to his mother.' 

Let us imitate the Saviour's sympathy. The 
young especially should indulge commiseration 
and extend their aid to the fatherless — those 
who are left alone to endure life's trials and 
sorrows. Many a neglected and castaway 
orphan could truthfully address them in the 
following lines : — 

I had a mother once, like you. 

To keep me by her side ; 
She cherish'd me, and lov'd me, too. 

But soon, alas ! she died ; . 
Now, sorrowful and full of care, 
Fm lone and weary everywhere. 

I must not weep and break my heart. 

They tell me not to grieve ; 
Sometimes I wish I could depart. 

And find a peaceful grave : 
They say such sorrows never come 
To those who slumber in the tomb 
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A True Benefactor, or the Widow's 

Advocate. 

A friend of mine, whom I happened to meet 
at a family party, and who was always intent on 
some benevolent object, related to us the sorrow- 
ful tale of a poor widow who dwelt within half 
a mile of the place. Her sick husband before 
his death had exhausted her slender supplies, 
and one article after another was ungrudgingly 
parted with to find him medicine and little 
indulgences. When he died, the poor widow 
and her three children were left unprotected. 

It is a fearful thing when a heart almost 
broken with sorrow for the dead is troubled 
with fear how to provide for the living, and 
when a griping, grasp-all of a landlord comes 
in at such a season, to take the defenceless 
mourner by the throat, with his * pay me what 
thou owest ! ' — this, indeed, must be little short 
of distraction. 

Well, the kind-hearted man pleaded the 
cause of the lonely widow at the tea-table, in a 
sweet spirit of tender compassion, urging upon 
us the various Scripture injunctions to relieve 
such cases of affliction. To shorten my story, 
that very night, before the stars of heaven were 
visible in the sky, three of the party, their 
visits unknown to each other, entered the 
abode of affliction. They relieved * the wants 
of the fatherless,' and made * the widow's heart 
to sing for joy.* 
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ON OUR DUTY TO THE POOR. 

Man is dear to man : the poorest poor 

Long for some moments in a weary life 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings — have been kind to such 

As needed kindness ; for this single cause — 

That we have all of us one human heart. 

There are but few principles which the Bible 
inculcates with greater clearness and frequency 
than that of mercy to the poor. The regula- 
tions given in the Old Testament for the relief 
of the poor are generally remarkable for the 
tenderness of their spirit, and the adequacy of 
their provisions, and this practical sympathy 
with the poor was ever held forth by the 
Almighty as the essence of acceptable worship. 
In the New Testament, the vital connexion of 
practical compassion for the poor with true 
religion is brought out with still greater fre- 
quency and force. The rich young man who 
came to Christ, and who could not part with 
his goods for the poor^ was rejected, and went 
away sorrowful. And what says the Apostle 
James ? * Hearken, my beloved brethren, 
hath not God chosen the poor of this world 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which 
he hath promised to them that love him ? ' 
What says John ? ^ Whoso hath tVv\s ^o\\cf % 
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good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ? * 

Many rules for the discharge of our duty to 
the poor may be gathered from the Scriptures. 
One is, that there should be heartiness shown by 
us in relieving them : * Thou shall not harden 
thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother.' This expression suggests that our 
Maker has endowed us with tender suscepti- 
bilities, so that we may sympathise with others, 
and that what we do for the poor, to be accept- 
able to them, must be done heartily. Another 
rule laid down for us is liberality : * Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto him, and shall 
surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that 
which he wanted.' The words * open thine hand 
wide ' mean that we are not to be niggardly in 
our gifts, but that we are to render according 
to our ability, even though it be but little. 
What a fine example of this liberality we have 
in the gift of the poor widow. Christ, as He 
stood in the temple, saw rich men cast into the 
treasury large sums, and He saw a widow cast 
in a mite^ and He said that the widow gave 
more than they all. Let these words be re- 
iterated till all of us catch their divine signi- 
ficance. 

We have also many reasons stated in the 
Scriptures for doing good to the poor. We 
are told to relieve him because of the relation 
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we sustain to him : * he is thy brother.' That 
child of abject wretchedness, gaunt, squalid, 
wan, is * our poor brother/ He has the same 
origin, the same nature, the same moral rela- 
tionships as ourselves. We should, therefore, 
be ready, with all freedom and naturalness, to 
help him with the honest-heartedness of a 
brother's love. Another reason suggested is, 
that we are to help the poor because God's 
blessing will attend us in doing so. * For this 
thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all 
thy works, and in all that thou puttest thine 
hand to.' The deed itself, if done for Christ's 
sake and in no self-righteous spirit, thus does us 
good. By generous acts we gain in force of 
soul and grandeur of character ; and when done 
in earliest youth, they lie in our memory and 
recal some of our happiest moments. 

Many other reasons might be named, but we 
add only one, and that is, that it is our duty 
to assist the poor because of our obligations to 
them. How much we owe them ! They cul- 
tivate our fields, work our mines, build our 
houses, weave our garments, construct our 
vessels, plough our oceans, bear us food and 
clothing from distant shores, fight our battles, 
and have won for us the liberties we now 
enjoy. 

Surely, then, the poor, and especially the 
virtuous poor, are entitled to our tenderest 
sympathy. Consider how sorely tercv^xs.^ ^Jcv^'^ 
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are to seek relief from distressing want by 
dishonest means. Causes over which they have 
no control may have contributed to their 
poverty, while they, in such a state, have a 
keen sense of remembered independence. 
How honourable it is in such persons, amidst all 
their temptations, to have done no wrong, not 
even perhaps to murmur at the dispensations 
of Providence. Helpless poverty is a real posi- 
tive evil, but not a natural evil. Come as it 
may it is a charge on society ; and many a heart 
may beat with more complacency in having 
ministered to its relief. It is a noble duty of 
Christian benevolence to visit and console and 
minister to the wants of such unfortunate 
persohs. 

A Generous Farmer's Hospitality to 

A Poor Man. 

Around the fire one wintry night 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 
The faggot lent its blazing light. 

And jokes went round, and careless chat. 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear. 

Low tapping at the bolted door ; 
And, thus to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard to implore : 

' Cold blows the blast across the moor. 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind ; 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before, 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 
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' My eyes are weak and dim with age ; 

No road, no path can I descry ; 
And these poor rags ill stand the rage 

Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

' So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my feeble frame can bear ; 

My sinking heart forgets to beat. 

And drifpng snows my tomb prepare. 

* Open your hospitable door. 

And shield me from the biting blast ; 

Cold, cold it blows across the moor — 
The weary moor that I have pass'd ! ' 

With hasty steps the farmer ran. 
And close beside the fire they place 

The poor half-frozen beggar man. 
With shaking limbs and pallid face. 

The little children flocking came. 

And warmed his stilFening hands in theirs ; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul ; 

And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 
The big round tear was seen to roll. 

And told the thanks he could not speak. 

The children, too, began to sigh. 

And all the merry chat was o'er ; 
And yet they felt, they knew not why. 

More glad than they had done before. 
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ON OUR DUTIES TO THE JGED. 

Though old, he still retain'd 
His manly sense and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He still remember'd that he once was young ; 
His easy presence check'd no decent joy ; 
Him even the dissolute admir'd : for he 
A graceful looseness when he pleas'd put on. 
And laughing, could instruct. 

* The hoary head is a crown of glory if it 
be found in the way of righteousness.* 

* Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man.' Such are the 
express precepts of Scripture, and so clearly 
commanded by God is respect and honour 
from the young to the aged, that it may be 
fairly said, the young person who fails in so 
obvious a duty is a stranger to the fear of 
God, and destitute of those dispositions which 
alone can render youth amiable, manhood 
virtuous, and old age honourable. 

Honour the aged, because God has put an 
especial honour upon old age, and to treat old 
people with respect, to study their comfort and 
credit, and tenderly to soothe their infirmities, 
is an act of obedience to God. 

Honour the aged, because they have gener- 
ally a claim on your gratitude. Perhaps some 
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feeble decrepid old person, whom the thought- 
less youth may incline to ridicule and despise, 
has, in days that are past, nurtured his infancy, 
or rescued his heedless steps from danger, or 
administered a medicine that was the means of 
saving his life, or in some way or other been 
instrumental in giving him a good education, 
or introducing him to some advantage in society 
which he now enjoys. 

Honour the aged, because the time was 
when they were as blooming, and lively, and 
active as yourselves ; and if you live to old 
age, you will probably be as feeble and decrepid 
as they ; and then, how can you expect sym- 
pathy, kindness and respect, if in your youth 
you have not shown them to others ? 

Honour the aged, because outward infirmi- 
ties do not necessarily enfeeble the mind, and 
much valuable instruction may often be derived 
from persons labouring under the weakness 
and sufferings of age. * Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom.' 
Young people might find it greatly to their 
advantage to listen to the experience of the 
aged, and to treasure up and improve their 
observations. Wise is the youth who never 
suffers such an opportunity to pass unimproved. 

Honour the aged, because a disposition in 
youth to give due honour to age is one of the 
fairest indications of general excellence of 
character, and a particular blessing \s o^Xexv ^•^'^xs. 
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to rest upon those who treat the aged with 
respect. 

On the other hand, the youth who can des- 
pise and ridicule the aged, gives sad evidence 
of a generally vicious and depraved disposition. 
He often becomes a tyrant in his family, a 
quarrelsome neighbour, a despiser of religion, 
perhaps a murderer. And many instances are 
on record in which the Divine displeasure has 
evidently rested on those who refused the 
honour and respect due to old age. 

A Kind-hearted Boy*s Respect for 

Old Age. 

I was once passing through a churchyard, 
one path of which ran along a row of alms- 
houses, and happened to see a poor feeble old 
woman let her stick fall, and stand for a 
moment in perplexity, not knowing whether 
she dared stoop to pick it up, or attempt to 
reach her almshouse without it. Just by the 
spot where the accident happened, a group of 
boys were playing at marbles ; some of them 
took no notice, others rudely mocked the poor 
old woman's distress, but one kind-hearted lad 
threw down his marbles, ran to her assistance, 
and helped her into her house. She thanked 
him, and said, * God Almighty's blessing be 
upon you for your kindness to a poor old 
woman.' I saw and heard the whole of the 
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afFair, and then made inquiry after the lad, in 
whom I felt deeply interested. Having found 
that he attended the Sunday School, and in all 
probability had there learned the Scriptures, 
that inculcate reverence for the aged, from 
that time I had him instructed in writing and 
accounts at the evening school, and when old 
enough, assisted in apprenticing him, and in 
course of time had the great satisfaction of 
seeing him a respectable and flourishing man 
of business. 



Old age is the gift of Heaven. It is the long expenditure 
of many years, the exchange of sundry fortunes, and the 
school of experience. 



Like as dyers do most often dye that colour which they 
perceive most men do delight in, even so young men should 
most studiously haunt and embrace that which they see old 
men and counsellors have most in estimation. 



Honourable age is not that which consisteth in length of 
time, nor that which is occasioned by long number of 
years ; but wisdom is as grey hairs, and an unspotted life is 
as old age. Hence Philo the Jew observes that Abraham 
is the first in the Sacred Scriptures who is named to have 
been an old man, and of whom it is said that he died in a 
good old age. The reason of this he conceives to be that 
though his years were fewer than those of many who had 
gone before him, his virtues were more, and that he was 
gone further in the way of righteousness, tVvow^ \C\^ cova^^ 
was hhorter in the ways of life. 
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ON OUR DUTT TO SUPERIORS, EQUJLS, 

JND INFERIORS. 

One principal point of good -breeding is to suit our be- 
haviour to the three several degrees of men : our superiors^ 
our equals, and those below us. 

Are we not brothers ? 
So man and man should be : 
But clay and clay differs in dignity. 
Whose dust is both alike. 

As the sword of the best tempered metal is most flexible, 
80 the truly generous are most pliant and courteous in their 
behaviour to their inferiors. 

The word superiors includes two kinds of 
persons — those who have a natural claim on us, 
and those who have an acquired one. Among 
the first arc our parents and all other relations; 
and among the second are all those who hold 
particular stations above us, and which arise 
from society and government. But it may, 
perhaps, be enquired why these distinctions 
should be permitted. As all men are born 
equal, why should the goods of this life be 
distributed in such unequal proportions ? 

To this enquiry it may be answered that, in 
the first place, we see nothing in this inequality 
but what is common in all the works or God. 
In these works a gradation is everywhere ob- 
servable. In the same manner, likewise, the 
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gifts of fortune, as they are called, are varied, 
and have their gradations. Why, therefore^ 
should one man's being richer than another 
surprise us more than that one is stronger or 
more prudent than another ? Now, very wise 
reasons appear for this variety in the fortunes 
and gifts of men. It seems necessary both in 
a civil and in a moral light. 

In a civil light it is the necessary accompani- 
ment of various employments on which de- 
pend all the advantages of society. If, then, 
different employments are necessary, of course 
different degrees of wealth, honour, and conse- 
quence must follow. A variety of distinc- 
tions and obligations will arise from such a 
state of things, and some men must be sub- 
ordinate to others. 

In a moral light the disproportion of wealth 
and other worldly adjuncts gives a range to 
the more extensive exercise of virtue. Who 
could practise generosity where there was no 
object for it ? who humility where all am- 
bitious desires were excluded ? 

It may be also proper to observe, in vindica- 
tion of the ways of Providence, that we are not 
to suppose happiness and misery necessarily con- 
nected with riches and poverty. Each condition 
hath its particular sources both of pleasure 
and pain, unknown to the other. Those in 
elevated stations have a thousand latent parvus 
of which inferiors have no idea, vtVvA^ vcsi^x\ox% 
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again have many pleasures which the others 
cannot taste. 

Since, then. Providence in scattering these 
various gifts proposes ultimately the good of 
mankind, it is our duty to acquiesce in this 
order, and conduct ourselves accordingly. 

In our general conduct to superiors we should 
pay the same deference, honour, and respect as 
we expect to receive from those beneath our- 
selves. Superiors should not be considered 
and treated as equals. This will prevent any 
levity of conduct in their presence. 

Special deference is due to great men, if they 
are good men, who by superiority of talent and 
genius have raised themselves above the ordi- 
nary part of mankind. There is a certain air 
that distinguishes them from others, and des- 
tines them for great things. They have a kind 
of elevation, a position of eminence, naturally 
assigned them — an elevation not depending on 
mere fortune or birth. Of them it may be 
generally said, that their superiority is the re- 
ward of vast industry and perseverance, and of 
their life that — 

'Tis hardship, toil, 
*Tis sleepless nights, and never-resting days. 
That rear the mind to glory, that inspire 
The noblest virtues, and the gentlest manners. 

What would a nation be without its great 
men — men of science, who make grand disco- 
veries^ which prove an inestimable blessing to 
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mankind ; men of literature, who instruct and 
guide the minds of the people, and provide 
them with wholesome mental recreation ; states- 
men, who, by their wise legislation, enact laws 
to renovate and bless society ? 

All such men possessing good and right 
minds are indeed blessings. They not only 
exercise a mighty influence upon, and con- 
duce to the prosperity and happiness of, the 
nation in which they live, but the civilised 
world is also benefited by their labours. 

Let our youth then respect, honour, and re- 
vere such great men, study their lives, and 
imitate their virtues. 

Duty to our equals demands the exercise of 
kind offices and goodwill. We should treat 
them with affability, friendship, and kindness, 
showing a readiness on all occasions to do them 
such services as seem most acceptable and 
necessary for their good. While, on the one 
hand, no servile fear, profound respect, or im- 
plicit obedience are required from us ; there 
should, on the other, be no undue familiarity, 
which proverbially produces contempt. Our 
deportment towards them generally ought to 
partake of that respect which is due to superiors. 
We should be kind, pleasant, loving, not chur- 
lish, to our equals ; and, in thus behaving 
ourselves, all persons will naturally desire our 
familiar acquaintance, and every one will be 
ready and willing, upon opportunity ^ \.o ^^^xn^ 
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and assist us. Our friends will then be all 
those that know us, and observe the excellence 
and sweetness of our deportment. This prac- 
tice, also, by inducing a habit of obliging, will 
fit us for society, and facilitate and assist our 
dealings with men in riper years. 

Our duty to inferiors requires that we should 
use the utmost discretion in the exercise of the 
power we have over them. The manner in 
which we use power in such cases may, indeed, 
be regarded as a great test of our character. 
How does the officer treat his men, the em- 
ployer his servants, the master his pupils, and 
man in every station those who are weaker 
than himself? He who tyrannizes over the 
weak and helpless is a coward, but no true 
man. 

Our conduct to inferiors should be the same 
as that which superiors should show to us. 
There should on our part be condescension 
and benignity, forbearance and kindness. We 
should be meek, courteous, and affable to them, 
not proud nor scornful. To be courteous, 
even to the meanest, is a true index of a great 
and generous mind. But the insulting and 
scornful man, who has been himself originally 
low, ignoble, or beggarly, makes himself ridicu- 
lous to his equals, and by his inferiors is 
repaid with scorn, contempt and hatred. We 
should, on every occasion, avoid anything that 
would make our inferiors feel their inferiority 
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to us in abilities, fortune, or rank. If at any 
time we invite an inferior into our company, 
we should put him, during the time he is there, 
upon an equality with ourselves, as it would be 
an act of the highest rudeness to treat him in 
any respect slightingly. We "should rather 
double our attention to such a person, and treat 
him with additional respect, lest he might even 
suppose himself neglected. It is, indeed, little 
less than cruelty to take liberties with him 
whose modesty, humility, respect, or situation 
will not suffer him to retaliate. True polite- 
ness consists in making everybody comfortable 
about us; but to mortify them is to render them 
unhappy : and such conduct shows not only a 
want of good breeding, but also a want of sense 
and right feeling. 

To point out all the rules which should 
guide our conduct in the discharge of our duty 
to superiors, equals, and inferiors would be 
tedious to the last degree. They are best 
learned by observing the manners of well-bred 
people. Their example may be imitated with 
safety. It will, however, be found that there 
is one quality which is always appreciated by 
all classes, and that is complaisance or civility. 
This renders a superior amiable, an equal 
agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It smooths 
distinctions, sweetens conversation, and makes 
every one pleased with himself. 
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Examples of Respect shown to Great 
Men, and how King Alphonso treated 
HIS Subjects. 

A graceful behaviour to all classes of per- 
sons is, as we have said, a constant source of 
pleasure. It is, we may add, also a means of 
improving the mind. Many instances are on 
record which bear out the truth of this remark. 
Francis Horner, speaking of the advantages of 
direct personal intercourse with superior high- 
minded intelligent men, said, * I cannot hesitate 
to decide that I have derived more improve- 
ment from them than all the books I have 
read/ 

Mr. Trench, in speaking of the Rev. John 
Stirling, says, * It was impossible to come in con- 
tact with his noble nature without feeling one- 
self in some measure ennobled and lifted up 
into a higher region of objects and aims than 
that in which one is usually tempted to dwell.' 
Such is the magical action of superior minds. 

It is said that Haydn's genius was first fired 
by Handel, and he himself believed that had he 
not heard Handel play he would never have 
written the * Creation.' When Northcote was 
a mere youth he had such an admiration for 
Reynolds, that when the great painter was 
once attending a public meeting in Devonshire, 
the boy pushed through the crowd, and got 
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so near to Reynolds as to touch the skirt of 
his coat; * which I did/ says Northcote, 'with 
great satisfaction to my mind ' — a true touch 
of youthful enthusiasm in its admiration of 
genius. 

It is not merely from contact with our 
superiors that we receive pleasure and improve- 
ment. These are also found to arise from 
judicious intercourse with our equals, and even 
our inferiors. 

Alphonso, King of Sicily and Naples, was 
remarkable for kindness and condescension to 
his subjects. On one occasion, when travelling 
privately through Campania, he came up to a 
nluleteer whose beast had stuck in the mud, and 
who was unable, with all his strength, to draw 
it out. The poor man had sought assistance 
from every one that passed, but in vain. He 
now sought assistance from the king, not 
knowing who he was. Alphonso instantly dis- 
mounted from his horse, and setting himself to 
help the man, soon freed the mule and brought 
it upon safe ground. The muleteer learning 
that it was the king who had assisted him, fell 
on his knees and asked his pardon ; but Al- 
phonso assured him that he had committed no 
ofFence. The goodness of the king was the 
means of reconciling many who had formerly 
opposed him. 
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ON OUR DUTY TO TOUNG MEN, TOUNG 
WOMEN, AND CHILDREN. 

As I am pleased with an old man who has something of 
the youth about him, so I approve of the youth who has 
something of the old man in him. 

Oh woman ! whose form and whose soul 

Are the spell and the light of each path we pursue ; 

Whether sunn'd in the tropics or chill'd at the pole. 
If woman be there, there is happiness too. 

Blest hour of childhood ! then, and then alone. 
Dance we the revels close round pleasure's throne, 
QuaiF the bright nectar from her fountain-springs. 
And laugh beneath the rainbow of her wings. 
Oh! time of promise, hope, and innocence. 
Of trust, and love, and happy ignorance ! 

Young men constitute a large and essential, 
and a capital branch of the human species. 
They are destined to be united with society by 
a thousand strong and tender ties. In their lot 
is involved the lot of multitudes. They have 
the power of communicating blessings or woes 
innumerable, inexpressible, inconceivable. The 
effect which their behaviour in particular will 
produce on the conduct, dispositions, reputation, 
and peace or wretchedness of the other sex, 
are not to be told. To them their country 
turns her impatient eye, eager to find in them 
her hope, her protection, and her boast, well 
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knowing that she must rise or sink as they 
shall support and adorn, or disgrace and betray 
her. While we thus speak, we fancy that we 
see them shooting up into fathers, masters, men 
of business, teachers, tutors, guardians of youth, 
physicians, lawyers, divines, magistrates, judges, 
senators, or, to say the whole at once, into use- 
ful members of a mighty State, through all its 
variety of departments, which they in the pro- 
gress of life may be called to fill. 

Of what immense importance, then, is it to 
advance the happiness by advancing the im*^ 
provement of young men, who do or will 
sustain such a great diversity of relations in 
life. 

Has the Almighty bestowed upon them 
such marks of importance, and is it possible for 
us not to be struck with them ? Whilst earth 
and heaven, whilst mortal and immortal powers 
are beholding them with earnest expectation 
and awful suspense, can we remain unconcerned 
spectators ? Sensibility, benevolence, religion 
forbid ! 

Have not the best minds and most virtuous 
nations ever taken a deep interest in the senti- 
ments, tempers and manners of young men ? 

Where is the subject that has employed more 
able and eloquent pens than their education? 
And if we speak of the Scriptures, we find that 
particular attention has been paid to them by 
the inspired writers. * Young mea ^.yAvo^ \a 
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be sober minded ; entreat the younger men as 
brethren/ were the directions given by the 
Apostle Paul to two evangelists, who were both 
his pupils and his friends. Thus he directs them 
as to the manner in which they should treat 
the youth of their days. Our duty, then, is to 
follow the advice here given. Let us respect 
and esteem young men ; exhort them to ignore 
all criminal indulgences; encourage them to 
cherish probity, honour judicious friendship, to 
be amiable, courteous and kind, manly and 
magnanimous, to be humble, candid, noble, 
liberal, to seek knowledge and wisdom, and, 
above all, to cultivate piety as the highest 
obligation ; adding to these qualities whatever 
is most inspiring in the faith of religion, or 
glorious in the hope of immortality. 

Toung women ^ as well as young men, have 
special claims to our consideration. The duties 
we owe to them are many and great, and it is 
one of the most pleasing signs of our times, 
and to the glory of our nation, that their influ- 
ence is being acknowledged in all the relations 
of life. 

In the heathen world, woman was the slave 
of man ; but Christianity came and taught the 
nations that she is man's rightly constituted 
companion and friend. The age of chivalry, 
indeed, exalted her to be an object of adoration, 
but it was not founded upon the respect due to 
a being who, like man, has immortal hopes and 
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destinies. This high character has, however, 
been now conceded to her by society, and she 
has slowly attained the rank ordained for her 
by the Creator. And if there be any one cause 
to which we may look with more confidence 
than to others for hastening the approach of 
a more perfect state of society, that cause is the 
elevated character of woman, as displayed in 
the full development of all her moral and intel- 
lectual powers. 

Where shall we look for those examples of 
friendship that most adorn our nature, those 
abiding friendships which trust even when 
betrayed, and survive all the changes of 
fortune ? Where shall we find the brightest 
illustrations of filial piety ? Are they not 
among women ? But in no relation does she 
exercise so deep an influence as in that of the 
nurse and instructor of babes. To her charge 
is committed the immortal treasure of the 
infant mind. Upon her devolves the care of 
the first stages of that course of discipline 
which is to form out of a being, the most frail 
and helpless in the world, the fearless ruler of 
the animated creation, and the devout adorer of 
its great Creator. 

How great, too, is female influence in forming 
the character of young men. It is in their 
power to check the boisterous, to tame the 
brutal, and to stimulate the virtues of youth. 
Whatever be the character of a yo\it\^ rt\?ocv^\x. 
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may be improved and exalted by the alluring 
and qualifying influence of a virtuous young 
woman. How important, then, is it that young 
men should not set out in life with a disregard 
for those who might yield them so much assist- 
ance. Sometimes one of the first symptoms 
of approaching manhood is to rail at women 
and their importance in society. That youth 
is ignorant of many things must be owned, 
but ignorance can scarcely be pleaded in this 
case, as facts arise every day which cannot 
escape his observation, proving that female 
influence constitutes one of the most potent 
powers for the good of society in general. 
When young men affect contumely for the 
other sex, we must set it down as the mark of 
a weak head, or, what is worse, a base heart, 
showing a want of sense, gratitude, justice and 
honour of the most disreputable kind. 

Civility, profound respect and esteem are 
our duties particularly owing to women. The 
greatest man in the land would justly be 
reckoned a brute if he were not civil to the 
meanest woman. It is due to their sex, and is 
the only protection they have against the 
superior strength of ours. We cannot begin 
too early to make it natural and habitual. By 
neglecting it while young, we shall find out too 
late, when we get old, how necessary it is, and 
that we cannot then rightly acquire it. 

There is another class to be considered. 
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What are our duties to children ? Every child 
walks into existence through the golden gate 
of love. Yet children are not mere playthings, 
as we too often think they are. They were 
surely meant to be pleasures to us ; but this 
is not all. They are to be regarded as part 
of our education, and men cannot be perfectly 
developed who are ignorant of the training 
of children. 

* I am fond of children,' says an elegant 
writer. * I think them the poetry of the world, 
the fresh flowers of our hearth and homes, 
little conjurorswith their "natural magic," evok- 
ing by their spells what delights and enriches 
us all, and equalizes the different ranks of 
society. Only think, if there was never any- 
thing anywhere to be seen but great grown- 
up men and women, how we should long for 
the sight of a little child ! Every infant comes 
into the world like a delegated prophet, the 
harbinger and herald of good tidings, whose 
office it is to " turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children," and to " draw the disobedient to 
the wisdom of the just." A child softens and 
purifies the heart, warming and melting it by 
its gentle presence. It enriches the soul by 
new feelings, and awakens within it what is 
favourable to virtue. It is a beam of light, a 
fountain of love, a teacher whose lessons few 
can resist. Infants recall us from much that 
engenders selfishness, that freezes ?ffi^OL\oTv. 

II F 
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roughens the manners^ indurates the heart; 
they brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate 
exertion, infuse courage, and vivify and sustain 
the charities of life.' 

Surely, then, it is the duty of us all to care 
for, to instruct, to admire, and to love little 
children ; to do all in our power especially to 
help the poor little outcasts, neglected by their 
parents and the world, and to raise them from 
their poor and lonely condition to a position of 
comfort and happiness. 

That heart must be dead to all things lovely 
which could daily move among a group of 
children without feeling his soul kindle and 
grow warm within him at the sight. 

Dr. Arnold's Respect for Young Men; 
AN Indian Chief and his School for 
Young Women; and a Poet's Love for 

Little Children. 

The numerous institutions established in 
England for the protection and instruction of 
young men, young women, and children, all 
evince such a growing interest in and a sense 
of the importance of these classes, in their rela- 
tion to a future generation, as to place them 
among the most hopeful signs of the present 
day. And the many examples we could ad- 
duce of great and good men who have taken a 
lively personal interest in the young are indeed 
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worthy of record among the most striking 
proofs of the philanthropy and progress of our 
country. 

The celebrated Dr. Arnold was chiefly dis- 
tinguished for the interest he took in young men. 
Hence he communicated an indescribable zest 
to their feelings about life. Among the many 
valuable men trained by him for public life 
was the gallant Hodson, who, writing home 
from India, thus spoke of his revered master : 
* The influence he produced on myself has been 
most lasting and striking in its eflFects. It is 
felt even in India. I cannot say more than 
that.' 

Even the poor have shown many noble ex- 
amples of anxiety for the welfare of young 
men. Fowell Buxton was accustomed to re- 
member with gratitude the obligations he owed 
to an illiterate man, a gamekeeper, with whom 
he played, and rode, and sported, a man full of 
good sense and mother- wit. 'What made him 
particularly valuable to me,' says Buxton, * were 
his principles of integrity and honour. He 
filled my youthful mind with sentiments as 
pure and as generous as could be found in the 
writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such was my 
first instructor, and I may add my best.' 

While much interest has been displayed on 
behalf of young men, wc are not without abun- 
dant instances of respect, kindly feeling, and 
anxious solicitude for the good of ^oung^ iwomcn 
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and children. Nor is this confined to our own 
nation. *When residing among the Choctaw 
Indians/ says an eminent missionary, * I held 
a conversation with one of the principal chiefs 
respecting the successive stages of their progress 
in the arts and virtues of civilised life ; and, 
among other things, he informed me, that at 
their first start they fell into a great mistake — 
they sent only their boys to school. They 
became intelligent men, but they married unedu- 
cated wives, and the uniform result was that the 
children were all like the mother, and soon the 
father lost his interest in both wife and children. 
^ And now,' said he, * if we could educate only 
one class of our children, we would choose the 
girls, for when they become mothers, they 
would educate their sons.' This is to the point, 
and it is true. No nation can become fully and 
permanently civilised and enlightened where 
the young women are neglected. 



Come to me, O ye children. 
For I hear you at your play. 

And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 

Ye open the eastern windows 
That look towards the sun. 

Where thoughts are singing swallows. 
And the brooks of morning run. 
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In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine^ 
In your thoughts the brooklet's flow ; 

But in mine is the wind of autumn^ 
And the first fell of the snow. 

Ah ! what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more ? 
We should dread the desert behind us 

Worse than the dark before. 

What the leaves are to the forest. 

With light and air for food. 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 

Have been hardened into wood. 

That to the world are children ; 

Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate. 

That reaches the trunks below. 

Come to me, O ye children. 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 

In your sunny atmosphere. 

For what are all our contrivings. 

And the wisdom of our books. 
When compared with your caresses. 

And the gladness of your looks. 

Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems. 

And all the rest are dead. 
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ON JUSTICE. 

Poise the cause in justice' equal scales. 

Whose beam stands sure, whose rightfiil cause previils. 

Be just to every inmost thought. 
And, as thy thought, thy speech : 

What thou hast not by suffering bought 
Presume thou not to teach. 

Hold on, hold on, thou hast the rock ; 

The foes are on the strand : 
The first world tempest's ruthless shock 

Scatters their shifting sand ; 

While each wild gust the mist shall clear 

We now see darkly through. 
And justified at last appear 

The true, in Him that's true. 

Justice is from the Latin word which means 
righty and is a very comprehensive term. It 
stands opposed to every act and motive which 
is wrong. In a more limited sense it means 
that conduct and the motives to that conduct 
which are right in the transactions of men. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the word justice. 
It is commonly believed to consist only in a 
performance of those duties which the laws of 
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society can oblige us to perform ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, it embraces all the virtues which 
reason prescribes, or society should expect to 
be practised. It is really the only virtue, and^ 
all the rest have their origin in it. Our duty 
to ourselves, to others, and to our Creator, are 
all parts of justice. Hence charity, humanity, 
sincerity, generosity, modesty, &c., are but 
varied and diversified applications of justice. 
On the contrary, all vice may be defined as 
injustice. Hence intemperance, calumny, blas- 
phemy, are only so many forms of injustice. 

As far as our fellow -men are concerned, the 
great rule of justice is, ' Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them ' This is a precept which, in its com- 
plete form, we owe to the gospel, and which, for 
its clearness and Reasonableness, and the ease 
with which it can, on all occasions, be reduced 
to practice, can never be too much admired. 

Every observer of what is going on in society, 
in daily affairs and in domestic life, and among 
children, must know how frequently questions 
arise on the point whether an act done, or in- 
tended to be done, be just or unjust. , One fre- 
quently finds that his common sense of right 
and wrong is pleased or offended because the 
scene which he is witnessing strikes him as 
right or wrong, just or unjust. And the 
various sayings current throughout society 
show that there is a common sense adTOv^svow^ 
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that there is for every case some rule or 
right. 

Although every one refers to this rule, it 
must be admitted that there is much error of 
conduct, and much contention as to the appli- 
cation of it ; but this is believed to arise from 
the indistinct notions of it which exist among 
those who assume to know it, from entire ignor- 
ance of it, or from intentional breach of it 
when known. 

We should not hear of, and experience in 
daily intercourse, controversies and angry dif- 
ferences as to what is right or wrong, if 
the rules of this * queen of virtues,' justice, 
were known among men by means of moral 
culture in youth. It is then that the heart 
should be educated as well as the head. 
Answers to the questions 'Is this just? Is 
this unjust ? vsrould not then be given with 
hesitation, but would spontaneously flow from 
the heart. 

As to the importance of justice as it relates 
to the well-being of men generally, it may be 
remarked that it is even still more, if possible, 
the support of society than truth, inasmuch as 
a man may be more injurious by his actions 
than by his words. It is for this reason that 
the whole force of human law is bent to re- 
strain injustice, and the happiness of men will 
increase in proportion to this restraint. The 
hw was intended only for bad men, and it is 
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impossible to make the meshes of it so strait 
but that many very wicked men may escape it. 
The well-meaning man, therefore, knowing 
that the law was not made for him, consults a 
better guide — his own conscience, informed by 
religion. And, indeed, the great difference 
between the good and the bad man consists in 
this: — The good man will do nothing but 
what his conscience allows to be just, while the 
bad man will do anything that is unjust, pro- 
vided his acts do not render him liable to 
punishment for breaking the law. The good 
man sees moral beauty in justice, and ad- 
mires and loves it because it is right and true. 
This feeling is well exemplified in the fol- 
lowing story : — ' A Roman ambassador sent 
to Ctesiphon with rich presents, admired the 
noble prospects from the windows of the royal 
palace, but seeing an uneven piece of ground, 
asked the reason why it was not rendered uni- 
form. ' It is the property of an old woman,' 
said a Persian nobleman, ^ who objects to sell 
it, though often requested by our king to do 
so ; and he is more willing to have his prospect 
spoiled than to commit injustice and violence.' 
* That irregular spot,' replied the Roman, ^ con- 
secrated as it is by justice^ appears more beau- 
tiful than all the surrounding scenery.' 

It would be an endless task to describe the 
various ways in which a man may practise 
justice and injustice. They are as v?oc\o>3J^ ^s* 
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our intercourse with mankind. Some of the 
most obvious and common, however, we shall 
cursorily treat of in the lessons which follow. 



ON HONESTY. 

Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue; 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 

Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin or wrench from giving all their due. 

Whose honesty is not 
So loose or easy that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering look it blind ; 

Who rides his sure and easy trot. 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind. 

Honesty is usually applied to dealings among 
men in matters of property. Thus one is said 
to be honest who affirms nothing and conceals 
nothing for the purpose of misleading or de- 
ceiving any one with whom he deals in order to 
benefit himself. One who contracts a debt 
knowing that he cannot pay it, or who declares 
an article to be of value which h^ knows it is 
not, is said to be dishonest. 

The truth of the good old maxim, that 
^ Honesty is the best policy,' is upheld by the 
daily experience of life ; and in the humblest 
callings there will always be found scope for 
the exercise of uprightness of character. 

It must be admitted that trade tries character 
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perhaps more severely than any other pursuit 
in life. It puts honesty to the greatest tests, 
and men of business who pass through such 
trials unstained, are, perhaps, worthy of as great 
honour as soldiers who prove their courage 
amidst the fire and perils of battle. And to 
the credit of the multitudes of men engaged in 
the various departments of trade, we think it 
must be admitted that, on the whole, they pass 
through their trials nobly. If we reflect but 
for a moment on the vast amount of wealth 
daily entrusted, even to subordinate persons, 
who themselves probably earn but a bare com- 
petency — the loose cash which is constantly 
passing through the hands of shopmen, agents, 
brokers, and clerks in banking-houses — and 
note how comparatively few are the breaches 
of trust which occur amidst all this temptation ; 
it will probably be admitted that this steady 
daily honesty of conduct is most honourable to 
human nature, if it do even not tempt us to be 
proud of it. 

Although common honesty is still happily in 
the ascendant amongst common people, and the 
general business community of England is still 
sound at heart, putting their honest character 
into their respective callings, there are, un- 
happily, as there have been in all times, but too 
many instances of flagrant dishonesty and frauci 
exhibited by the unscrupulous and selfish in 
their haste to become rich. In matt^ts o^ cotcv- 
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' merce, no doubt the dishonest man has many- 
opportunities. The different qualities of the 
same commodity, the different modes of adul- 
teration, the specious arts of vending, and a 
variety of other circumstances open an endless 
field to the ingenuity of fraud. 

Again, in matters of contract a man has 
many opportunities of being dishonest within 
the bounds of the law. He may be strict in 
observing the letter of an agreement when the 
equitable meaning requires a laxer interpretation, 
or he can take the laxer interpretation when it 
serves his purpose, and at the loophole of 
some ambiguous expression exclude the literal 
meaning, though it be really the true one. 

The same iniquity prevails in withholding 
from another his just right,. or in putting him 
to expense in recovering it. The movements 
of the law are slow, and he who takes advantage 
of this to injure his neighbour is an undoubted 
knave. 

It is a species of the same kind of dishonesty 
to withhold a debt when we have the power to 
pay, or to run into debt without a prospect of 
paying. 

Oppression, ingratitude, and such like vices 
are also modes of dishonesty. But it would be 
an endless task to describe the various ways in 
which dishonesty appears. 

In such cases as those of the first kind we 
have mentioned relating to commerce, low- 
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minded and grasping men may gain wealth. 
This, however, they cannot enjoy ; neither can 
they gain an honest character, nor secure that 
without which wealth is nothing — a heart at 
peace. 

It is possible that the scrupulously honest 
man may not grow rich so fast as the unscru- 
pulous and dishonest one; biit the success will 
be of a truer kind, earned without fraud or in- 
justice. And even though a man should for a 
time be unsuccessful, still he must be honest. 
Better lose all and save character. For charac- 
ter itself is fortune, and if the high-principled 
man will but hold on his way courageously, 
success will surely come, nor will the highest 
reward of all be withheld from him. 

A Poor Man's Honesty Exemplified. 

In the last German war a captain of cavalry 
was appointed to procure forage ; he accor- 
dingly went at the head of his troops to the 
place assigned them for the purpose. It was 
a solitary valley, in which the eye perceived 
nothing but clusters of trees. At last the 
officer discovered a cottage, and knocking at 
the door, it was opened by an old man with a 
white beard. ^ Father,' said the captain, ' show 
me a field where we can procure forage.' * I 
will,' replied the old man. He then put him- 
self at their head, and conducted tVve.rcv omx. o^ 
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the valley. After riding for about a quarter 
of an hour they arrived at a fine field of barley. 
^ Stop/ said the oflScer to his guide, ' this is 
what we want.' * Wait a little,' answered the 
old man, ' and yo^ shall be satisfied.' They 
then continued their progress, and at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a league they found 
another field of the same grain. When the 
soldiers had cut the corn and remounted their 
horses, the officer said to his guide, * Father, 
you have brought us a great way unnecessarily ; 
the first field was better than this.' ' True,' 
replied the old man, * but that field does not 
belong to me.' 

What a noble instance we have in this story 
of the virtue of honesty ! Rather than injure 
his neighbour's property, this worthy man 
sacrificed his own. 



ON UPRIGHTNESS AND INTEGRITY. 

Men of integrity never shun the light ; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempers ; 

Freely without disguise they love or hate ; 

Still are they found in the fair face of day. 

And Heav'n and men are judges of their actions. 

It will not take much time to delineate the 
character of the man of integrity, as, by its 
nature, it is a plain one, and easily understood. 
He is one who makes it his constant rule to 
follow the road of duty, according as the Word 
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of God and the voice of his conscience point it 
out to him. He is not guided merely by affec- 
tions, which may sometimes give the colour of 
virtue to a loose and unstable character. The 
upright man is guided by a fixed principle of 
mind, which determines him to esteem nothing 
but what is honourable, and to abhor whatever 
is base or unworthy in moral conduct. Hence 
we find him ever the same at all times, the 
trusty friend, the affectionate relation, the con - 
scientious man of business, the pious worshipper, 
the public-spirited citizen. He assumes no 
borrowed appearance. He seeks no mask to 
cover him, for he acts no stupid part ; but he is 
indeed what he appears to be. In all his pur- 
suits he knows no path but the fair and direct 
one, and would much rather fail of success 
than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shows us a smiling countenance while he medi- 
tates evil against us in his heart. He never 
praises us among our friends, and then joins in 
traducing us among our enemies. We shall 
never find one part of his character at variance 
with another. In his manners he is simple and 
unaffected ; in all his proceedings open and 
consistent. 

Let the young, then, who wish to become 
respectable and happy through life, begin by 
cultivating the strictest uprightness and in- 
tegrity as the first moral virtues, and the basis 
of all that is valuable in character, rememb^xvc^^ 
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that by integrity is not meant the mere avoid- 
ance of such acts as, if detected, would lead to 
punishment and disgrace, but that nice feeling 
we have described which would shrink from 
even the secret commission of anything base, 
and ignoble, and mean. 

Joseph the Errand Boy, or Integrity 

Rewarded. 

A youth named Joseph was once sent on an 
errand to an extensive linendraper's shop, and 
had a pound note given him to get changed. 
It was just at dusk that he took the money, 
and as soon as he got home he counted it by 
the candle, to see that all was right, when 
among it he found that a sovereign had been 
given to him instead of a shilling. Away he 
ran back to the shop with the money, and ad- 
dressing himself to the shopman who had served 
him, said, * Sir, I am come to tell you that you 
did not give me the change right.' The shop- 
man rather hastily replied, ' But I am certain 
I did give it you right, and you must have 
dropped part of it in going homci' *No, sir,' 
answered Joe, ^it was quite safe wrapped up 
in my paper, and when I came to count it 

over I found ' The master of the shop 

here interfered, as he had heard the dispute, 
and asked Joseph what he had missed. * I do 
not miss anything, sir,' he replied ; * but I 
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have brought back a sovereign which was given 
me in mistake. Will you please give me a 
shilling instead ? ' ' Certainly I will/ returned 
the master, ^ and I am very much obliged to 
you. You seem to be a poor lad ; how was it 
that you resisted so strong a temptation to 
apply the money to your own use ?' * I have 
been taught, sir,' said Joseph, * that my duty 
to my neighbour is to do to others as I should 
wish them to do to me. If I had given but a 
penny in mistake, I should wish to have it re- 
turned. So I made haste back with it.' ' You 
have acted wisely and nobly,' said the master ; 
* may you ever be preserved in the path of 
integrity ! As a reward for your conduct, you 
can, if you like, come and work for me, as I 
am fully satisfied of the goodness of your 
character. So go home to your parents, and tell 
them that, if thej^ are willing, you may come 
here to-morrow morning.' Joe went to his 
place the next day, where he still continues^ 
giving great satisfaction to his master. The 
shopman, who is a worthy young man, being 
grieved that he had spoken so hastily and 
harshly to so good a boy, has ever since proved 
a kind friend to him, and, besides many other 
good-natured actions, has in his leisure hours 
taught him to write and cast accounts, and thus 
fitted him for a better situation. 



IT 
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ON STRAIGHTFORWARDNESS. 

A clear and fair course throughout life let us steer. 

And straightforward struggle and strive. 
Though double-faced craft for awhile may appear 

Above us to triumph and thrive : 
For whatever base, shuffling cunning may do. 

Over-reach, undermine as it may. 
There is nothing at last that can carry men through 

Like the upright and straightforward way. 

The want of straightforwardness, the many 
crooked and double-dealing ways pursued by 
men, irrespective of mere bargain- making, are 
so numerous that we cannot here fully describe 
them. It is really far easier to point out the 
deliberate falsehood, the open theft, than it is to 
expose these subtle, cunning, crooked ways — 
the evasion, the well-turned equivocation, the 
raising of expectations never intended to be 
gratified, are examples of what we mean. Surely 
these things ought not so to be. Think for a 
moment what would be the state of society if 
we were all to feel at liberty to set aside 
straightforwardness in our speech and conduct, 
and to ignore the great principles of morality. 
We need only our common sense to tell us that 
such a state of things would soon bring a well- 
ordered community to ruin. Yet we find that 
men like to think they can follow the ways of 
the world, doing as others do, making the most 
of the chances that fall in their way. Hence, 
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in trade, a little crookedness, a little adultera- 
tion, putting best fruit at the top, and such 
tricks, are not thought dishonest. And it is 
because people try to make this compromise 
between right and wrongj because they persist in 
refusing to give actions their right names, be- 
cause they will allow themselves a latitude 
which a cultivated conscience and the law of 
God forbid, that we see such a want of straight- 
forwardness amongst us at the present day — 
that, as a rule, we are able to place so little 
dependence upon one or the other. Go where 
you will, take up what paper you will, you 
hear and read of the most barefaced imposition. 

Though most persons are ready to admit 
that a straightforward course is the right one, 
they are by no means equally ready to put this 
theory into practice, and thus they set the most 
perilous example to those beneath them in 
station, or who are in any way dependent upon 
them by domestic or commercial relationship. 

We would, therefore, earnestly warn our 
young readers to be on their guard, in order 
that they may escape the consequences of such 
conduct. They may rest assured that a 
straightforward policy is the best, if they would 
stand well with their own conscience, their fel- 
low-men, and with God. In order to such 
conduct, they should really bring themselves to 
ask what straightforwardness means. They 
must have the moral courage to look ttwxVv m 

G 2 
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the face, and they may feel sure that she never 
looks so smiling and so pleasant as when they 
come to her with such an object. Thus seeking 
for truth, and embracing her, they will soon 
put away all iniquity of heart and life, and in 
so doing, become imitators of Jesus, who, in 
the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
lived a life so harmless and undefiled. 



The Two Sisters, or a Story of 
Straightforwardness. 

Helen Walker lived near Dumfries, and 
laboured in the fields for her daily bread. 
Like many other poor persons in Scotland, she 
had been well instructed, and, happily, had a 
strong sense of moral and religious duty. Her 
father and mother being dead, she had the sole 
charge of a younger sister, whom she not only 
supported, but endeavoured to make as good 
as herself. Notwithstanding her great care, 
this sister committed a crime, for which, by the 
laws of her country, she was likely to be con- 
demned to death, unless it could be proved that 
she had told some one of her offence. Now it 
would have been easy for Helen to say that her 
sister had told her of it, but as she had not 
done so, that would have been a falsehood. 
Helen Walker hated to pursue such a crooked 
path as that of falsehood, even to save the life 
of her sister. She, therefore^ when questioned 
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by the judge at the trial, acknowledged in the 
most straightforward manner that her sister 
had said nothing to her respecting the crime, 
and the consequence was that the unfortunate 
girl was condemned to die. 

Helen immediately after showed that it was 
from no indifference to the life of her sister 
that she had refused to save her life by a false- 
hood. She proceeded on foot to London to 
beg the life of her sister from the Government. 
By this journey, of more than three hundred 
miles, and by representing her case in a straight- 
forward way and in its true colours to the 
Queen, she succeeded in her object, and her sister 
was pardoned. 

Sir Walter Scott heard of the story of Helen 
Walker, and so much admired her straight- 
forwardness, her devotion to truth, and her 
exertions for her sister, that he made her 
the heroine of a novel. 



ON RESTITUTION. 

A man who owes a little can clear it off in a very little 
time, and, if he is a prudent man, will ; whereas a man who, 
by long negligence, owes a great deal, despairs of ever being 
able to pay, and therefore never looks into his accounts at 
all, and is thus tempted to forget the duty of restitution when 
he has it in his power to perform it. 

By reparation, or restitution^ is meant that 
we confer on others a benefit propoTtvotv^^ t.o 
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the amount of injury we have done them. We 
are bound in duty to repay, as far as our means 
will allow, that which we have received from 
them. Until this be done, we are doing them 
injustice ; and if he that mferely borrows, or 
incurs a debt, and pays not when he is able, is 
an unjust person, because he possesses another 
man's goods to the owner's prejudice, he that 
obtains them by dishonest means, and takes 
them at first without leave, is even more unjust, 
and this injustice remains during the time of 
possession. During this time there is an in- 
jury done to our neighbour, for which we are 
accountable ; and that any man should be the 
worse for us and our direct act, and by our 
intention, is against the rule of equity, of justice, 
and of charity. We do not that to others 
which we would have done to ourselves, for we 
grow rich upon the ruins of his fortune. And 
this doctrine, besides its evident and apparent 
reasonableness, is derived from the express 
words of Scripture, * If the wicked restore the 
pledge, give again that he had robbed, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die.' 

He that by word, or signj or deed, either 
fraudulently, or otherwise, does hurt to his 
neighbour's body, life, goods, or good name, 
is bound to make restitution in the several in- 
stances, according as they are capable of being 
made. As to those who have done us favours, 
we are bound to make a retutxv of thankfulness, 
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to make them proportionable returns of service, 
or duty, or profit, according as we can, or as 
they need, and according to the greatness of 
their kindness. 

If it be not possible to make reparation to 
the person actually injured, then it should be 
made to those to whom his right descends. 

There may be many difficulties attending 
this duty of restitution, and for this reason men 
should be extremely careful not to place them- 
selves, by imprudent or dishonest courses, in 
such a position as to render restitution neces- 
sary. 

Earl Fitzwilliam and his Tenant, or 
Restitution Rewarded. 

A farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam to re- 
present that his crop of wheat had been seriously 
injured in a field adjoining a certain wood where 
his lordship's hounds had, during the winter, 
frequently met to hunt. * Well, my friend,' 
said his lordship, ' I am aware that we have 
frequently met on that field, and that we have 
done considerable injury, and if you can pro- 
cure an estimate of the loss you have sustained, 
I will repay you.' The farmer stated that, 
anticipating his lordship's consideration and 
kindness, he had requested a friend to assist 
him in estimating the damage, and they thought 
that as the crop seemed quite destto^^^ ^^l 
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would not more than repay him. The earl 
immediately gave him the money. As the 
harvest, however, approached, the wheat grew, 
and in those parts of the field that were most 
trampled the corn was the strongest and most 
luxuriant. The farmer went again to his lord- 
ship, and being introduced, said, ' I am come, 
my lord, respecting the field of wheat adjoining 
the wood.' His lordship instantly recollected 
the circumstance. ' Well, my friend, did I not 
allow you sufficient to remunerate you for your 
loss ? ' * Yes, my lord, I have found that I 
have sustained no loss at all, for where the 
horses had most cut up the land, the crop is 
most promising, and I have, therefore, brought 
the 50/. back again.' ' Ah ! ' exclaimed the 
venerable earl, * this is what I like — this is as 
it ought to be between man and man.' His 
lordship then entered into conversation with 
the farmer, asking him some questions about 
his family, how many children he had, &c. 
His lordship then went into another room, and 
on returning presented the farmer with a cheque 
for 100/. *Take care of this, and when your 
eldest son is of age, present it to him, and tell 
him the occasion that produced it.' 

A merchant was one morning sitting in his 
counting-room, preparing for the business of 
the day, when his boy entered with several 
letters from the post-oflice. Among them 
was one in a strange handwriting, and with the 
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words ^ money enclosed' written on the outside. 
As the merchant was not at that time expecting 
any money, his attention was first attracted to 
this letter. He opened it, and read somewhat 
as follows: — * January 4, 1831. Sir, — Some 
time ago I defrauded you of some money. You 
did not know it then, and I suppose you never 
would have known it unless I had informed 
you. But I have had no peace of mind since 
it was done, and send you back the money in 
this letter. Hoping that God will forgive this 
and all my other sins, I am yours .* 



ON SINCERITY AND INSINCERITY. 

If the show of anything be good for anything, I am sure 
sincerity is better ; for why does any man dissemble, or seem 
to be that which he is not, but because he thinks it good to 
have such a quality as he pretends to. 

He seemed the thing he was, and join'd 

Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind. 

Sincerity is another name for truth. It is 
generally applied to such concerns in life as, 
although not enforced by the law of the land, 
are binding as duties arising from natural as 
well as divine law. 

Sincerity and truth are the basis of every 
virtue. That darkness of character where we 
can see no proper feeling, those foldm^s o^ ?ccx. 
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through which no native affection is allowed to 
penetrate, present an object unamiable in every 
season of life ; but it is particularly odious in 
youth. Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age. Its first appear- 
ance is the fatal omen of growing depravity 
and future shame. As you value, therefore, 
the approbation of heaven, or the esteem of the 
world, cultivate the love of sincerity. In all 
your proceedings be direct and consistent. The 
path of truth is a plain and safe path, that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze.. After the first 
departure from sincerity, it is not in your 
power to stop. One artifice unavoidably leads 
on to another, till, as the intricacy of the laby- 
rinth increases, you are left entangled in your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little mind and 
a dastardly spirit ; whereas openness of charac^ 
ter displays that generous boldness which 
ought to distinguish youth. To set out in the 
world with no other principle than a crafty 
attention to interest, betokens one who is des- 
tined for creeping through the inferior walks of 
life ; but to give an early preference to honour 
above gain, when they stand in competition, to 
despise every advantage which cannot be at- 
tained without dishonest arts, are the indications 
of a great mind, the presages of future eminence 
and distinction in life. At the same time, this 
virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent with 
the most prudent vigilance and caution. 
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Upon all accounts, sincerity is true wisdom. 
Particularly as to the afFairs of the world, sin- 
cerity has many advantages over dissimulation 
and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, 
the safer and more secure, way of dealing in the 
world. It is the shortest and nearest way to 
our end, carrying us thither in a straight line, 
and will hold out and last longest. Sincerity 
gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
it is practised, the greater service it does, by 
confirming the reputation and encouraging 
others to repose confidence in him who practises 
it, which is an unspeakable advantage in the 
afFairs of life. Add to all this, that sincerity is 
the most compendious wisdom, and ati excel- 
lent instrument for the speedy dispatch of busi- 
ness. It saves the labour of many enquiries, 
and soon brings things to an issue. In a word, 
the sincere man will possess that happiness 
which is the sure reward of conscious rectitude, 
and in addition to the esteem of all good men, 
he will obtain the approbation of that All-wise 
Being to whom the recesses of the human heart 
are known. 

The Duke of Wellington's Testimony 
TO THE Sincerity of Sir Robert Peel. 

Sincerity in word and deed is an important 
element in character, and loyal adKtx^tvc^ \si 
truth is its most prominent chatacterv^txo* 
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One of the finest testimonies to the sincerity 
of the late Sir Robert Peel was that borne by 
the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords 
a few days after the great statesman's death. 
* Your lordships/ he said, * must all feel the 
high and honourable character of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. I was long connected with him 
in public life. We were both in the councils 
of our Sovereign together, and I had long the 
honour to enjoy his private friendship. In all 
the course of my acquaintance with him, I never 
knew a man in whose truth and justice I had 
greater confidence, or in whom I saw a more 
invariable desire to promote the public service. 
In the whole course of my communication with 
him, I never knew an instance in which he did 
not show the strongest attachment to truth, and 
I never saw in the whole course of my life the 
smallest reason for suspecting that he stated 
anything which he did not firmly believe to be 
the fact.' It was doubtless this high-minded 
truthfulness and sincerity that formed' the secret 
of no small part of his success. 

There is sincerity in action as well as in 
word. A man must really be what he seems 
or purposes to be. 

When an American gentleman wrote to 
Granville Sharpe that, * from respect for his 
great virtues, he had named one of his sons 
after him,' Sharpe replied, ^ I must request you 
to teach him a favourite maxim of the family 
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whose name you have given him — Always en- 
deavour to be really what you would wish to 
appear. This maxim, as my father informed 
me, was carefully practised by his father, whose 
sincerity, as a plain and honest man, thereby 
became the principal feature of his character 
both in public and private life.' 

Every one who respects himself, and values 
the respect of others, will carry out this maxim 
in act. How important, then, that the young 
should be taught the value of this virtue. Sin- 
cerity, let them remember, is always an index 
of manliness and nobility of character. 



ON TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 

Lie not ; but let thy mouth be true to God, 
Thy soul to it, thy actions to them both : 

Cowards tell lies, and those that fear the rod ; 
The stormy working soul spits lies and froth. 

Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie : 

A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 

One reason why truth should be spoken is that 
the knowledge which any person can have from 
the use of his own senses is, in many things 
which it most materially concerns him to know, 
very limited. He must, therefore, depend very 
often for his knowledge on what others say to 
him, and when the thing spoken of is exclu- 
sively known to the party speaking, the other 
must rely entirely on what he says. 
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A great part of the most serious concerns in 
life depend on declarations made by one person 
to another, and if these could not be relied on, 
the affairs of mankind would be greatly embar- 
rassed and confidence would be destroyed. 

Everyone of common experience knows how 
frequently the question arises whether one did or 
did not say such a thing, or did or did not do 
such an act, and that affirmation on the one side 
and denial on the other often grow into an ag- 
gravated contention. No one can doubt that 
such troubles arise from a disregard of the moral 
duty of speaking the truths and from carelessness 
in remembering what was said or done, or from, 
what is much worse, a resolution to deny what 
one does remember, because it seems to be in- 
convenient, or disadvantageous to remember. 
As everyone is a free agent, and may speak or 
not, the original wrong lies in having spoken 
that which should not have been spoken. 

Truth is rare. Too often the f rst impulse 
of young people is to say what is not true to 
hide their faults or gain their ends. The 
schoolgirl and schoolboy think little of the lie 
direct, so long as it is not found out. The 
servant, the apprentice, the master, the man of 
business — men and women in every circle and 
relation in life — may be found sufficiently des- 
titute of honour and religion to have small 
scruple in giving utterance to deliberate false- 
hoods. StilJ, however, it is not the number of 
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liars in the world that makes truth a rare thing. 
It is the far greater number of people who 
would not ' tell a lie ' upon any account what- 
ever, who yet do not speak the truth. Eva- 
sion, prevarication, half a truth told to save the 
conscience and the other half kept back — these 
falsify the whole. 

As this matter of speaking the truth is one 
which concerns all persons, so all persons agree 
in holding liars in contempt. Even the lowest 
people consider themselves to be disgraced when 
charged with the guilt of lying. They can en- 
dure charges which would subject them to public 
punishment with more composure than they can 
endure this. A lie is always understood to be 
resorted to to secure some advantage or prevent 
some evil to the person who resorts to it, or to 
occasion some disadvantage or injury to the 
person to whom or of whom the lie is told. 
Sometimes both these purposes concur. The 
object in view is always an immoral one, and 
the means used are always regarded as dis- 
graceful. It is obvious that wilful falsehood is 
forbidden by natural law, which is intended to 
regulate our social relations, and is expressly 
forbidden by Divine law, which condemns ail 
acts of fraud and deceit, and commands one to 
do to others as he would have them do to him. 

Independently of its criminality, lying is very 
poor policy. If the object be to obtain a sup- 
posed good, it is seldom obtamed \3^ %vv.c^ 
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means, and, if it be, the price so paid must 
always be greater than the good is worth. 
The same remark applies whatever the object 
of the lie may be. 

If every tenant of every prison, and if every 
person who is in the custody of a goading con- 
science, were asked this question — What was 
your first step from innocence and purity ? he 
would probably answer — Telling a lie. 

Seeing, then, the immense importance of 
adhering to truth, we would counsel the 
youthful reader, if he wishes to have a clear 
path, an unclouded brow, and a light heart, to 
love truth, think truth, speak truth, and act 
truth. Truth is clear and bright. There are 
no mists about it. It is like a lantern in a 
dark night, a mariner's compass on board a 
ship, a finger-post at a cross-road. When- 
ever we persuade ourselves that we shall profit 
by injuring another we think an untruth. 
When we willingly falsify a fact we speak an 
untruth. When we do a deed to mislead 
another we act an untruth. *The fool hath 
said in his heart " There is no God." ' This is 
an instance of thinking an untruth. Ananias 
and Sapphira were struck dead for falsifying a 
fact : here is an instance of speaking an un- 
truth. The son in the parable who, when told 
to go and work in the vineyard, replied, * I go, 
sir,* and went not : here is an instance of acting 
an untruth. Again we say, whether you think 
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or speak or act, always let it be truthfully. Let 
truth be always kept in view. Truth is a blessed 
thing, and he who makes it his guard and guide 
will find it a mine of wealth, a fountain of in- 
struction, and a source of satisfaction and peace. 

Oh ! 'tis a lovely thing for youth 
To walk betimes in wisdom's way ; 

To fear a lie, to speak the truth. 
That we may trust to all they say. 



A Truthful Servant and a Philo- 
sopher's Sincerity. 

A gentleman having retired to his study, 
and being unwilling to bear the interruptions 
of company, in fashionable style said to his 
footman, who had newly entered his service, 
* John, if anyone calls this morning, say / am 
not at home' The servant, who had not ac- 
quired ^ the instinctive tact, refined by long and 
habitual exercise,' of lying at the word of 
command, replied, in the simplicity of a really 
truthful man, ^Are you going from home, 
sir?' * Going from home! no. But if any- 
one calls you will say / am not at home^ as I do 
not wish to be disturbed.' ^I cannot do it, 
sir.' 'Not do it! why not?' 'I cannot, sir, 
utter what I know to be untrue.' ' Then, sir,' 
said the master, ' if you do not choose to obey 
my orders, you may go about your business.' 
But, as second thoughts are sometvm^'s* \:iv:.s\.^ 
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the gentleman afterwards consented to retain, 
him in his situation, and always found him a 
very honest, industrious, and obliging servant. 
There is a story, in an old author, called 
Valerius Maximus, which may well form a rule 
for our conduct. Plato, hearing that one of his 
friends had tried to injure his character as to 
truthfulness, replied, * I will endeavour to live 
so that nobody will believe him.' There is 
nothing we should be more solicitous about 
than our reputation for truthfulness. Happy 
is the man who under the influence of God's 
grace can, from his own consciousness, say 
concerning his years of childhood, that since 
he could use his tongue, he has never polluted 
it with a wilful lie. 

ON CANDOUR OR FRANKNESS. 

Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
My heart does hold. 

True candour is altogether different from 
that guarded, inoffensive language, that studied 
openness of behaviour, which we so frequently 
meet with among men of the world. Smiling 
very often is the aspect and smooth are the 
words of those who inwardly are the most ready 
to think evil of others. That candour which 
is a Christian virtue consists not in the fairness 
of speech, but in fairness of heart. It may 
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want the blandishment of external courtesy, 
but supplies its place with humane and gene- 
rous liberality of sentiment. Its manners are 
unaffected and its professions cordial. It is 
exempt from that easy credulity which is im- 
posed on by every specious pretence. It is 
perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge 
of the world, and with due attention to our 
own safety. In that various intercourse which 
we are obliged to* carry on with persons of 
every different character, caution and prudence 
are necessary guards. These a man of can- 
dour and sound understanding discerns and 
studies to preserve. 

Every careful observer of society must ac- 
knowledge that candour and frankness are very 
rarely practised. There are many persons who 
are never candid in giving advice or in the ex- 
pression of their opinions, never candid as to 
the errors they have committed, although such 
errors may be of the most trivial description, 
never willing to acknowledge themselves to be 
wrong. This fault is very common among 
youth, and often involves them, to say the least 
of it, in trouble and inconvenience, and often 
leads to positive falsehood. We would there- 
fore counsel such to observe on all occasions an 
openness and candour in their speech and ac- 
tion. How much better it is for youth to be 
frank, ingenuous, and candid in their conversa.- 
tion generally, and on all those occ^l'^voxv^ ^wV^-^ 
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their opinions or their conduct are called in 
question to yield when they see that they are 
wrong, instead of trying to cover up their faults 
or to find excuses for them. This is the spirit 
which all, particularly youth, should aim to 
exhibit, if they would gain the confidence, good- 
will, and friendship of others, and secure that 
peace of mind which candour invariably pro- 
duces. 

Catherine Benson: an Example of Want 

OF Candour. 

Catherine Benson was a girl who lacked 
candour to a remarkable degree, as the follow- 
ing incident will show : — 

' Why, what a confused place you have made 
of this room, children,' her mother said as she 
entered the parlour one day. 

' Why, Mary took down everyone of those 
books,' cried out Catherine. ' 1 didn't touch 
one of them; and Emily tore up that paper 
into little bits, and threw it on the floor. I 
couldn't help it. I told her not to do so.' 

* Well, I wish you to gather up all these 
books and papers and put them in their 
proper places. You know I have always told 
you to keep things in order.' 

* Well, Mary has been cutting papers too. 
They are more than half hers,' replied Catherine, 
instead of stooping at once to pick them up. 

Now, such a spirit as Catherine showed here 
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is far from being the right and candid one. 
Catherine had a hand in putting things in dis- 
order, and her own blame was all that she had 
any concern with. It was nothing to her as to 
what her sisters had been doing. She ought in 
candour to have acknowledged her own fault, 
instead of stopping to make excuses or to tell 
what others had done. This lack of candour 
often led her to be suspected of making the 
best of her own story, or of withholding the 
part most necessary to be known. She was 
never heard to say directly or frankly, ^ I was 
very negligent,' or ^ I think I showed an im- 
proper spirit ;' but it was always, ^ Why, I 
couldn't help it ; I am sure I was not to blame ; * 
or she would bring to view the share of blame 
that belonged to another. Now, nothing was 
gained by this. On the contrary, her mother 
in many cases supposed her more to blame than 
she really was, and her friends were far less 
ready to make allowances for her than if she 
had been willing to be convinced of her faults 
and to make efforts to correct them. 

These were very unamiable traits in the 
character of Catherine. They made her dis- 
liked by her companions, and they gave her 
parents and teachers a great deal of trouble and 
pain. 
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ON FIDELITY. 

He that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 
And earns a place i' the story. 

O Heaven ! were man 
But constant, he were perfect : that one error 
Fills him with faults. 

There are various ways of showing fidelity. 
There may be fidelity in action called honesty, 
and fidelity in affection. The practice of this 
virtue is a duty incumbent upon all men in the 
various relations of life, and it is inculcated by 
the teachings of reason and conscience as well 
as the Word of God. The first sort of fidelity 
immediately applies to all our dealings with 
others. Suppose a person to be employed by 
another in some matter of business, he should 
show fidelity to the interests of the person who 
employs him. An important trust has been 
committed to him, and therefore he should 
faithfully perform it. Property is often com- 
mitted to the care of a servant, because it is a 
servant's duty to take care of it. He is ad- 
mitted into his employer's house and family 
that he may be trusted with this power. Breach 
of trust, or want of fidelity, is, therefore, a heinous 
offence. It is not only a duty that such a one 
should be faithful himself, but he should not in 
any way conmvt at a want of fiddvt^ m others. 
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Should he discover any confederacy among his 
fellow-servants to abuse the confidence of his 
employer, he ought immediately to divulge it, 
so that the injury may be prevented. 

The other kind of fidelity we have named, . 
that of affection^ will never fail to endear us to 
those in whose behalf we entertain it. We 
mean that faithfulness to their highest interests 
which is zealous for their reputation or good 
name, and warm in its defence, and which en- 
deavours at all times to vindicate them against 
the open aspersions, and base and secret insinua- 
tions of others. 

In whatever way we exercise fidelity, we 
should remember that it is a principle which 
goes on moulding the character hourly and 
daily, growing with a force that operates every 
moment. The man of fidelity feels that with- 
out its dominating influence character has no 
protection, but is constantly liable to fall away 
away before temptation, and every such temp- 
tation succumbed to, every act of meanness, 
however slight, as an inevitable result produces 
self-degradation and misery. 

In any case in which a breach of faith occurs, 
or a want of fidelity exists, treachery accom- 
panies it, and he that is guilty may escape 
detection and punishment, but he will never- 
theless stand self-condemned, be ashamed to 
trust himself with his own thoughts^ arvd ^^"^lX 
in his countenance both the conseiou^xv^^^ oS. 
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guilt and the dread of discovery ; whereas the 
man of fidelity looks always upward and feels 
his innocence, meeting fearlessly the inquisitive 
and suspicious eye, and stands undaunted before 
God and man. 



The Fidelity of a King. 

John, King of France, was taken prisoner in 
battle by Edward the Black Prince, and brought 
to England. After remaining there in captivity 
four years he was allowed to return to his own 
country, that he might endeavour to prevail upon 
his subjects to agree to a peace proposed by the 
King of England. The proposals of the Eng- 
lish king, among other things, stipulated for a 
payment of four millions of gold crowns as a 
ransom for the French monarch. To this King 
John saw no objection, as he thought it was a 
just proposal ; but it was not favourably re- 
ceived by the people of France, and the peace 
was not carried into effect. When King John 
found that his people would not pay the money 
required for his liberty, he did not, as many 
would have done, resolve to stay in France and 
so evade the payment. He determined imme- 
diately to return to England, and surrender his 
person once more into the hands of King Ed- 
ward. Some of his councillors advised him 
against this step, but he was not affected by 
their counsels. * If fidelity and loyalty,' said 
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he, ' were banished from the rest of the world, 
they ought still to remain enshrined in the hearts 
of kings.' 

He accordingly returned to England, became 
again a prisoner, and soon after died in London. 






ON OBSERVING PROMISES. 

Thou oughtest to be very nice in keeping thy promises, 
and therefore thou should'st be equally cautious in making 
them. He who is most slow in making a promise is the 
most faithful in the performance of it. 

A most prolific source of trouble and vexation 
in the world is the making of promises. A 
promise is not only a solemn engagement to do 
an act at a future time, but it is an engagement 
that all things shall be so that the person making 
the promise can keep it. Every promise is to 
be performed in that sense in which the promiser 
understood it, and in which he authorised him 
to whom it was made to understand it. 

Men of honour ought to consider calmly how 
far the things which they promise may be in their 
power before they venture to make promises, 
because the non-performance of them will be 
apt to excite an uneasiness within themselves and 
tarnish their reputation in the eyes of others. 

There are promises into which many persons 
enter from unpardonable weakness, or some 
desire to be agreeable or amiable to others, and 
are thus led into engagements wKlcK tiv^^ o^\s.\x 
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find it inconvenient to comply with. In many 
such cases it is best not to promise, but to say 
No at once, rather than give a shuffling and 
evasive answer. 

The evil of promising is, that when the day 
of performance arrives either the. inclination to 
perform is annihilated, or the ability to perform, 
if it ever existed, has been lost. The promiser 
must then exonerate himself as he can, or take 
the consequences. He runs the risk of losing 
his own self-respect, and of destroying his peace 
of mind. 

It is immoral to promise anything which you 
know you cannot perform : it is far more so to 
make a promise which, at the very time of 
making it, you mean not to perform. 

A breach of promise is not a direct lie, but 
it is a sin which no thoroughly truthful person 
will ever commit. Every engagement, how- 
ever trifling in itself, should be carefully kept, 
if it is in our power, and he who does not think 
himself bound by a promise cannot be considered 
a truly honest and upright man. 

Young persons are very ready to make pro- 
mises. Kind feelings and the sincerity of inex- 
perienced age prompt them to do so ; but the 
making of such heedless promises, they should 
remember, is a wrong done to themselves and 
to others, and often leads to strife, lasting ill- 
will, and the sacrifice of friends — evils which, 
by the exercise of a little considerateness, they 
way easily avoid. 
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Promising cannot be called a light matter in 
any case. The most important as well as the 
most insignificant acts in life may fall under the 
head of promises. The making of promises 
and the neglect or omission of performance is 
a good index to worth or worthlessness of 
character. 



The Moorish Judge; or. Keeping 

A Promise. 

The Moors of former times were not Chris- 
tians, but they had many good qualities, one 
of which was the sacred regard they had for 
their word. If they made a promise they 
would keep it, although it might be to their 
own great injury. 

During the time the Moors were in Spain, a 
Spanish gentleman had a quarrel with a young 
Moor. They attacked each other in great 
anger, till at last the sword of the Spaniard 
pierced the heart of the young Moor, and he 
died. 

The Spaniard now fled, and on his way 
coming to a high wall, leaped over it, and 
tbund himself in the garden of a Moor of rank, 
who happened to be walking among his flowers 
at the time. The Spaniard told him his tale, 
and begged for refuge. The Moor promised 
to grant it to him, and, to assure him of his 
safety, gave him a peach to eat, for *\t. vj^is ?c 03.V 
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torn with the Moors to protect anyone who had 
ever eaten with them. 

The good Moor then went into his house, 
and, just as he had seated himself, a great 
crowd came before his gate, with cries and 
lamentations, bearing the dead body of his son, 
who had been killed by the Spaniard. The 
Moor soon discovered that the man who had 
slain his son was the one he had just afforded 
refuge. 

After taking the body of his son into the 
house, he wept over it for some time, and bent 
down on his knees in prayer. Being the 
Moorish judge of the district, he could have 
immediately ordered the Spaniard to be dragged 
from his hiding-place and executed; but no! 
the good Moor had pledged his word. So, 
without saying anything to his household, he 
went in the evening to the Spaniard, who was 
hidden in a summer-house, and giving him 
food and money, he mounted him on one of 
his swiftest horses : — * Christian,' said he, * the 
man you have killed is my son. You ought 
to suffer ; but you have eaten with me — I can- 
not break my word. Fly while the night 
covers you, and you will be safe before morn- 
ing. Though you are guilty of my son's blood, 
thank God I am innocent of yours, and my 
plighted faith is preserved — I have kept my 
promise.' 
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ON HONOUR. 

Honour's a sacred tie, the law of kings. 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens virtue when it meets her. 

And mistakes her actions where she is not. 

It ought not to be sported with. 

Honour arxl shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather and prunella. 

The word honour was adopted into the English 
language from the Latin. It is supposed to mean 
the high estimation in which one is held, and also 
the estimation in which one may hold himself. 
Integrity, honesty, uprightness, probity, are all 
founded on the universally admitted principle, 
that mankind ought to conduct themselves in 
such a manner as to do no wrong to themselves 
or others. But ' the law of honour ' has a 
different meaning. It has no standard of right 
and wrong, but that which individuals and 
classes set up for themselves. Hence a thought- 
less being who is entirely ignorant of every 
principle of moral rectitude, and who habitually 
disregards the principles on which the welfare 
of society depends, makes up or adopts a code 
of laws, and on these he founds his self-esteem, 
and claims respect from his fellow-men. He 
may be profane, a vain boaster, a dishonest 
debtor, a deceitful friend, and yet be v^V\»X. \^ 
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called a ^ man of honour/ because the * laws of 
honour ' prohibit none of these things. 

These are men who often think it more 
honourable to revenge than to forgive an in- 
jury ; who make no scruple of telling a lie, 
but would put any man to death that accuses 
them of it ; who are more careful to guard 
their reputation by their courage than by their 
virtue, by which means we have had many 
among us who have called themselves men of 
honour that would have been a disgrace to a 
gibbet. 

Thus they make this ^ law of honour ' a sub- 
stitute for moral law, if ever they think of 
moral law at all. They come into society with 
the absurd notion that their own welfare de- 
pends on a set of rules to which reason and 
common sense are opposed. 

No one can doubt that these are the neces- 
sary consequences of a defective moral educa- 
tion, or rather of having no moral education at 
all. No one who has been well instructed 
morally, or who carries the effect of such in- 
struction into manhood, has any need of * the 
law of honour,' as a rule of life. He will have 
far superior rules, and may prove himself to be 
honourable in the faithful observance of them. 
It is absurd to regard the * law of honour ' as a 
rule of life, without regard to morals founded 
on the laws of nature and religion. 

We must not, however, treat this * law of 
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honour * as chimerical, and turn It into ridicule. 
Men who are professedly of no honour are 
mostly of a more profligate and abandoned 
nature than even those who are actuated by 
false notions of it. 

There is such a thing as honour, and in its 
true sense it is one of the brightest ornaments 
of human life. He is a * man of honour ' who 
is true and just to himself and his fellow- 
men, and who knows and who is obedient to 
the laws of his Creator. 

There is not any term more familiar in the 
mouths of youth, especially amongst those of 
better condition, than honour. But have they 
well considered its meaning ? Do they care- 
fully discriminate between that honour which 
refers to public opinion and that which results 
from virtue ? The first is suspended on pre- 
possessions and fancies more variable than the 
winds, more restless than the waves ; but the 
last, when rightly understood, is built on truths 
and conclusions immutable as God himself, 
and unshaken as his throne. Can they be at a 
loss which to prefer ? 

The Lottery Ticket; or, a Man of 

Honour. 

A London merchant, while staying in the 
country with a friend, happening to mention that 
he intended the following year to buy z. tkkgx 
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in the lottery, his friend desired he would buy 
one for him at the same time, which of course 
was very willingly agreed to. The conversation 
dropped, the ticket never arrived, and the whole 
affair was entirely forgotten, when the country 
gentleman received information that the ticket 
purchased for him by his friend had turned out 
a prize of 20,000/. Upon his arrival in Lon- 
don, he inquired of his friend where he had 
put the ticket, and why he had not informed 
him that it was purchased. ^ I bought 
them,' he replied, 'both the same day, and 
flung them into a drawer, never thinking of 
them afterwards/ *But how do you distin- 
guish one ticket from the other ? ' * Why, at 
the time I put them into the drawer, I put a 
little mark in ink upon the ticket which I re- 
solved should be yours, and on reopening the 
drawer I found that the one so marked was 
the fortunate ticket. I therefore sent to you 
to infotm you of your success.' 

ON CONFIDENCE AND SUSPICION. 

Those people who vahie themselves on their sharp- 
sightedness are always on the look-out lest they should be 
duped, or, as they express in, taken it. But it is better occa- 
sionally even to be duped than to have no confidence in, or 
be suspicious and distrustful of, your fellow-men. That 
credulity which has faith in goodness is a sign of goodness. 

That man who has confidence in others enjoys 
his situation, whatever it be, with cheerfulness 
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and peace. Prudence directs his intercourse 
with the world, but no black suspicions haunt 
his hours of rest. 

Accustomed to view the character of his 
neighbours in the most favourable light, he is 
like one who dwells amidst those beautiful 
scenes of nature on which the eye rests with 
pleasure; whereas the suspicious man, having 
his imagination filled with all shocking forms 
of falsehood, resembles the traveller in the wil- 
derness, who discerns no objects around him 
but such as are either dreary or terrible, Caverns 
that opeh, serpents that hiss, and beasts of prey 
that howl. As a suspicious spirit is the source 
of many crimes and calamities in the world, so 
it is the spring of certain misery to the person 
who indulges it. Besides the external evils 
which he draws upon himself, arising from 
alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
open enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one 
of the worst evils which any man can suffer. 
So numerous and so great are these evils that, 
of the two extremes of confidence and suspicion, 
it is wiser even to expose ourselves to occasional 
disadvantages from thinking too well of others, 
than to suffer continual misery by thinking al- 
ways ill of them. It is better sometimes to be 
imposed upon than never to trust or to confide 
in others. Safety is purchased at too dear a rate 
when, in order to secure it, we are always 
obliged to be clad in armour, and to \\n^ vcv. 

II I 
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perpetual hostility with our fellows. This is, 
for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of 
the comforts of life. 



A Suspicious Countryman Rebuked. 

A countryman had a brother in town who 
was a gardener, and possessed a splendid 
orchard full of the finest trees, so that his skill 
and his beautiful trees were commended every- 
where. The countryman went to town to 
visit him, and was astonished at the beau- 
tiful rows of trees that grew slender and smooth 
as waxen tapers. 

Then the gardener ordered his workmen to 
take one of the trees out of the ground, and he 
presented it to his brother. The countryman 
was very glad, and caused it to be conveyed to 
his home in safety. 

When he returned home, there was great 
doubt in his mind as to where he should plant 
the tree. For he said to himself, ^ If I plant it 
on that hill the wind may catch it, and shake 
down the delicious fruit before it is ripe ; if I 
plant it close to the wayside the passers-by will 
see it, and the luscious apples may be stolen ; 
and if I plant it too near the door of my house, 
it is not safe from my own children and servants.' 

After much consideration and hesitation he 
planted the tree behind his barn on the north 
side^ saying to himself, ' Prying thievishness 
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will hardly think to find it here ;' and he rejoiced 
secretly at his prudence. 

But, behold, the tree had no fruit the first 
year nor the second year. 

Then he sent to his brother, the gardener, and 
reproached him, saying, * You have deceived 
me, and given me a barren miserable tree 
instead of a fruitful one. For, behold, this the 
third year that it brings forth nothing but 
leaves.' 

The gardener laughed when he saw the tree, 
and said, ^ I am not surprised at it. You have 
planted the tree where it is exposed to the cold 
winds. It has neither light nor warmth. From 
whence should the flower and the fruit come ? 
Its nature is and will always be noble. But it 
has suffered through your want of confidence. 
You have planted it with an evil and suspicious 
heart. How, then, could you expect to reap 
that which is noble and agreeable ? ' 

ON IMPARTIALITY AND PREJUDICE. 

There are habits of misapprehension and misjudging com- 
mon among all degrees of men. One of the most powerful 
of these habit* is partiality, which warps everything to its 
own purpose. 

Human nature is so constituted that all see and judge 
more impartially in the affairs of other men than in their 
own. 

In order to form correct opinions concerning 

mankind two things are especially t^c^\%\Xr. — 

1 2 
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information and impartiality. But such as are 
most forward to decide unfavourably are com- 
monly destitute of both. Instead of possessing, 
or even requiring, full information, they proceed 
frequently on 3ie most slight and frivolous 
grounds. A tale, perhaps, which the idle have 
invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and 
the credulous have propagated, or a real inci- 
dent, exaggerated and disguised, supplies them 
with materials of confident assertion and decisive 
judgment. From an action they at once look 
into the heart and infer the motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling 
principle, and pronounce at once concerning the 
whole character. 

Contending parties are very apt to appeal for 
the truth to what is said on their own side only, 
but nothing is more unfair, and, at the same time, 
insignificant and unconvincing. Such is the 
partiality of mankind in favour of themselves 
and their own actions, that it is almost impos- 
sible to come to any certainty by hearing or 
reading the accounts on one side only. 

The great obstacle to the exercise of an im- 
partial spirit is prejudice. This word implies 
that judgments are formed before examination, 
and such judgments, it will generally be found, 
bear on their very face the marks of rash and 
unreasonable decision. They are, however, so 
common that few persons recognise them to be 
wrong. 
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We readily own a prejudice against a man if 
we have grounds from experience for thinking 
ill of him. And it is frequently necessary in 
the occurrences of life to form a judgment in 
cases where we have nothing but presumptive 
evidence to guide us, so that we cannot be 
blamed for following the best lights we have. 
In such cases the judgments thus formed may, 
however, in strictness be said to arise from 
prejudice or preconception, not from direct 
examination of the points in question. Pre- 
judice is censurable only when it prevents the 
mind from proceeding to such an examination 
as may be in our power, and thus leads us to 
assent to probability or presumption, when we 
might have attained certainty. 

* Every one,' says the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
* is forward to complain of the prejudices that 
mislead other men, as if he were free and had 
none of his own. The only way to remove 
this great cause of ignorance and error out of 
the world is for every one impartially to ex- 
amine himself. Prejudices imbibed from edu- 
cation, party, reverence, fashion, interest, &c., 
are the motes which every one sees in his 
brother's eye, but disregards the beam in his 
own. How few are ever brought fairly to 
examine their own principles, to see whether 
they are such as will bear the trial. But yet 
this should be one of the first things every one 
should set about and be scrupuVows vcv^ -^Vck 
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would rightly conduct his mind in the search 
of truth, and form an impartial judgment as to 
his fellow-men.' 

Prejudice has always exercised a great influ- 
ence over the minds of men. When the Divine 
founder of Christianity began to preach, preju- 
dice cried, ^ Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?' and the same spirit which prompted 
this language has swayed the world ever since, 
and very often is found to be most rampant on 
those subjects which are of the greatest con- 
cernment to the happiness and well-being of 
mankind. 



Socrates and his Enemies ; or, the 
Effects of Prejudice. 

Socrates, the Greek philosopher, was one of 
the wisest and best of men who ever lived. 
He spent his whole life in endeavouring to 
make his fellow-creatures better and happier. 
Yet this man was not, in spite of all his worth, 
treated with an impartial spirit by those who 
knew him. 

There was a set of teachers who had great 
reputation and influence in Athens on account 
of their plausible speeches, though they had no 
regard for truth, and only aimed at showing off 
their abilities. Socrates was unsparing in his 
efforts to expose their errors, and save the 
young men from being misled by them. He 
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. was at the same time disliked by many other 
persons on account of his zeal in denouncing 
certain corruptions in the State, by which they 
profited. In short, he was too honest for his 
time and for the people amongst whom he 
lived. These men were prejudiced against 
Socrates, and conspired to ruin him. His 
pure life and great wisdom could not save him 
from the effects of their misrepresentations, and 
when his character had been ruined, they came 
openly forward, and accused him before judges 
of what, even had it been true, would have been 
jio oflFence at all. Socrates ably defended him- 
self, but the judges, not exercising an impartial 
judgment, found him guilty, and condemned 
him to die by drinking poison. Thus was one 
of the greatest sages of the world destroyed 
through the eflFects of prejudice and calumny. 



ON GUARDING THE REPUTATION OF 
OTHERS, AND ON SLANDER. 

Good name, in man, and woman. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something, nothing ; 

'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed. 

When we say that a man has a good reputa- 
tion or a good name, we mean that Ke \^ V\s\.^ 
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in esteem and respected as a man of integrity 
or goodness. A good reputation is one of the 
most valuable possessions, and when really 
deserved, should never be withheld. We should 
always be ready to acknowledge the merit of 
virtue in whomsoever found. Every good man 
has a natural right to a good name as the re- 
ward of his virtue. 

In order to decide whether a man really 
deserves a good reputation, we must exercise a 
discreet judgment. Any man who attends to 
what passes within himself may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character 
is, and what a variety of circumstances must be 
taken into account in order to estimate it truly. 
No single instance of good conduct is sufficient 
to determine whether a man be entitled to 
a good character. As from one worthy action 
it were credulity to conclude a person to be 
free from all vice, so from one action that is 
censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that 
the author of it is without conscience and with- 
out merit. If we knew all the circumstances, 
many an action deemed wrong and censured by 
us might appear in an excusable light, nay, 
perhaps under a commendable form. And 
even where we suppose a man impelled by bad 
design, he may have sincerely repented, and the 
virtuous principle returned to him, and regained 
its full vigour. It is plain, therefore, that in 
forming a judgment as to the character of 
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others, that great care and impartiality, as well 
as humanity, should be exercised. 

Injuring another person's character by false- 
hood is generally termed slander ; and it is to 
be feared that calumny, detraction, and slander 
prevail in society to a much larger extent than 
that tender regard for a man's reputation which 
all men should cherish. There are many evil per- 
sons who delight in calumny. They are always 
ready to assert something wrong respecting 
others, either by alleging that actual sin has 
been committed, or duty disregarded. Others 
take a pleasure in depreciating the merits of 
those superior to themselves ; and thus de- 
traction accomplishes its evil work. Now, all 
men, unless they be past feeling, desire naturally 
to be thought well of by their fellow-creatures. 
A good character is one of the principal means 
of being serviceable, either to ourselves or 
others, and the bread we eat sometimes depends 
on it. What aggravated injury, therefore, 
do we bring upon every man whose name we 
slander ? And, what is worse, the injury is 
irreparable. If you defraud a man you can 
restore to him what you took, and the injury is 
repaired ; but if you slander him, it is not in 
your power to shut up all the ears and all the 
mouths to which your tale may have access. 

There are several ways in which we may 
slander a person. We may do it by insinua- 
tion. We may spread it in a seetex, ox ^x^i- 
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pagate it under the colour of friendship. We 
may exaggerate the failings of others, or allow 
a person to misrepresent them without defend- 
ing them. These and many other means are 
used to slander the characters of men. It is 
needless to add that such conduct is highly 
reprehensible, and is contrary alike to good 
feeling, to conscience, and the Word of God. 
Youths should therefore set a specia;! guard 
upon themselves when tempted to commit 
such a sin, or they will lose the respect and 
affection of all those whose approval is worth 
their attention and regard. 



A Woman who was fond of Slander, 

The husband thus reproved his wife : — 
* Who deals in slander lives in strife. 
Art thou the herald of disgrace. 
Denouncing war to all thy race ? 
Can nothing quell thy thunder's rage. 
Which spares no friend, nor sex, nor age? 
That vixen tongue of yours, my dear. 
Alarms our neighbours far and near. 
Ne'er tired, perpetual discord sowing 
Like fame, it gathers strength by going.' 
Now reputations flew in pieces. 
Of mothers, daughters, aunts, and nieces ; ^ 
On all the sex she vents her fury. 
Tries and condemns without a jury. 
At once the torrent of her words 
Alarmed cat, monkey, dogs, and birds : 
All join their forces to confound her ; 
Puss spiis, the monkey chatters round her ; 
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The yelping cur her heels assaults ; 
The magpie blabs out all her faults ; 
Poll, in the uproar, from her cage 
With this rebuke outscreamed htr rage : 
' A parrot is for talking prized. 
But scolding people are despised ; 
She who attacks another's honour 
Draws every living thing upon her/ 



ON GIVING INSTRUCTION AND GOOD 

COUNSEL. 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow,' 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there — 
This be our duty — this our care ! 

And sweet it is the growth to trace 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace. 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst. 
And lead it on, from hour to hour. 
To ripen into perfect flower. 

The greatest trust between man and man is 
the trust of giving counsel and instruction. 
The wisest need not think it any diminution to 
their wisdom to rely upon counsel. Solomon 
has said that * in counsel is stability,' and Solo- 
mon's son found the excellence of counsel as 
much as his father saw the necessity of it. 
Every man and every youth capable of exer- 
cising influence should be willing to xxse. \vns» 
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best exertions to instruct and counsel others. 
To live a useless life, to live to oneself, is a 
wrong done to ourselves, to others, and to God. 
It is contrary to the great purpose for which we 
were sent into the world. We are intended for 
action, not merely to promote our own good, 
but to extend to others the benefits we our- 
selves have received. When we look around 
us on the earth, we find that every herb, fruit, 
and flower, and all animal existence, as well as 
man, proclaim the beneficence and goodness of 
the Creator. If we turn to the glorious sun, 
illuminating the world with its beams, and to 
the firmament sprinkled with stars, here again 
we behold the goodness of God ; thus all the 
works of nature testify to the desire of the 
Creator to make his creatures happy. Should 
not this thought influence us and urge us to 
endeavour to do good, and to exhibit, as far as 
we can, the same beneficent disposition to others 
that the Creator has shown to us ? 

If most of us, however, were to ask our- 
selves the question — What have I done for 
the welfare of others ? we should, it is to be 
feared, not be able to give a satisfactory answer. 
And even those among us who do use some 
amount of effort to promote the good of our 
neighbours and friends are too much disposed 
to take what we have done as the proper 
measure and standard of what we ought to do ; 
whereas such persons might do much more and 
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much better in many ways than they do. It is 
really wonderful how much men may do by way 
of instructing, counselling, advising, and other- 
wise benefiting their fellow-men, if they would 
only set such a work before them as a duty, 
and resolve to pursue it. 

He who instructs the intellect and sets the 
kindly affections of those around him into 
active exercise ; he who disperses sound know- 
ledge and practical information, and plants 
some useful suggestions, some good thought, 
some pious principle, in the minds of others, 
conveys to society benefits of the highest im- 
portance. 

There are many ways of stimulating the 
energies and encouraging the hearts of mankind. 
It is true all cannot be authors, and write in- 
teresting, good and useful books, thus instruct- 
ing and counselling thousands and tens of 
thousands of readers. All cannot be ministers 
of religion, to preach in a striking manner 
Christian truth, and thus do good to the souls 
of men. All cannot be teachers in schools and 
colleges, thus impregnating the budding intel- 
lects and feelings of the young with knowledge 
and wisdom. But nearly all can do much to 
accomplish some good in some degree, and 
thus help to banish vice and misery from the 
world. No one is insignificant, and no one 
should consider himself as such in the eyes of 
the Creator. In our several statvoxv^ >«^ -^x^ 
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all sent forth to be labourers in the vineyard of 
the world. Every man has his work allotted, 
his talent committed to him, by the due im- 
provement of which he may in one way or 
other serve God, promote virtue, and be useful 
to mankind. 



An Old Man's Counsel and Advice 

TO A Youth. 

It is said that * A whetstone, though it can- 
not cut, may sharpen a knife. A taper may 
light a torch.' So a kind word, a gentle ad- 
monition, a piece of judicious advice, although 
it may appear insignificant, may accomplish 
great and important results. We remember 
reading of a poor, but wise and good, man 
meeting a youth who was setting out for his 
career at the University with the view of enter- 
ing the Church. The good man thought this a 
fitting opportunity for giving him some good 
advice, and thus addressed, him — ^ I hope, sir, 
that in your various pursuits of learning you 
will never forget to study earnestly the great 
truths of the Bible as the principal means of 
enabling you to accomplish successfully the 
work of preaching the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. The young student, it is said, was so 
impressed with this homely hint, that he never 
forgot it, and the result was that he became not 
on]y a great man, but a most able, faithful, and 
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successful clergyman, instructing by his writings 
and preaching thousands of men in Christian 
truth, and thus exerting an incalculable amount 
of influence for good. 



Near yondef copse, where once the garden smil'd. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose ; 
A man he was, to all the country dear. 
And passing rich, with forty pounds a year. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train : 
He chid their wand*rings, but relieved their pain. 
The long- remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire and talked the night away : 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve ftte wretched was his pride. 
And even his ^His^ leanM to virtue's side ; 
But in his duty, prompt at every call. 
He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all ; 
And, as the bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd ofl^spring to the skiis. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
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ON EMULATION AND ENVY. 

Emulation looks out for merits that she may exalt herself 
by a victory. Envy spies out blemishes, that she may lower 
another by a defeat. 

The truest mark of being born with great qualities is 
being born without envy. 

Emulation, when without any mixture of 
malice or envy, is a noble principle of action, 
and a powerful incitement to the acquisition of 
excellence. Prudent parents and teachers are 
at pains to cherish it in young persons, and 
find that, when properly directed, it has better 
effects than the fear of punishment or the hope of 
reward. There are writers who have thought 
fit to affirm that emulation cannot be without 
envy, and that therefore it is dangerous to 
encourage it in schools or families. But this is 
a mistake. 

These two passions differ as widely as can- 
dour differs from cunning, or a reasonable 
regard to ourselves from ill-will to our neigh- 
bour. Emulation wishes to raise itself without 
pulling others down, that is, without doing or 
wishing them any injury ; and no principle of 
action is in itself more commendable or more 
useful to others as an example to rouse them to 
honest industry. There is' great generosity in 
such emulation, and the man who exerts himself 
\n it is making continual advances in virtue, 
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because he is every moment acquiring more 
and more the command of his own spirit. 

Envy is the reverse of emulation. The 
envious man wishes to be superior, not by 
raising himself, but by pulling others down, 
and their prosperity, nay even their genius and 
their virtue, are to him matter, not of joy, but 
of anguish. The envious man sets an example 
of selfishness, rancour, pride, and almost every 
other perversity incident to a despicable mind. 

The exertions of generous emulation are 
highly delightful, for they rouse the soul, they 
amuse it, and they improve it. But Horace 
well observes that the most cruel tyrants have 
never devised a torment greater than envy. 
Surely it must be of infinite importance that 
we guard against a passion so productive of 
folly, wickedness, and misery. 

Let, then, the youth who thinks he is actuated 
by generous emulation only, and wishes to know 
whether there be anything of envy in the case, 
examine his own heart, and ask himself whether 
his friends, on becoming, though in an honour- 
able way, his competitors, have less of his affec - 
tion than they had before. 

If his heart answer this question in the 
affirmative, it is time to look out for a cure, for 
the symptoms of that vile distemper, envy, are 
but too apparent. 

II K 
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A Youth who Envied Goodness instead 

OF Emulating it. 

The Bible does not give us an account of 
the childhood of Cain and Abel. But we are 
told that when they became men, Cain was a 
tiller of the ground, and Abel a keeper of sheep. 

One day Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord ; and Abel 
also brought a nice young lamb as an offering. 
Abel was a good man, and believed in God's 
promises ; so God accepted his offering. But 
He did not accept Cain's offering, because it 
was not presented in love to God, who will 
accept no offering from any of His creatures if 
the heart be withheld. 

Cain was very envious of his brother, but 
God talked with him, and asked him, ' Why 
art thou wroth ? and why is thy countenance 
fallen ? Tf thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted ? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth 
at the door.' But Cain took no notice of what 
God had said unto him : he really would not 
try to be better and do well. 

One day, when he was talking with his 
brother in the field, he allowed his envious 
feeling to get the mastery over him, so that he 
sprang upon Abel, and slew him-^yes, killed 
his own dear brother, through envy. 

God saw this wicked act, and told Cain that 

he was cursed, and that the earth should not 

yield him her fruit as befot^jYvovj^N^t hard he 
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might work. And lest any person should slay 
Cain, the Lord set a mark upon him. This was 
a severe punishment, but it was what he deserved. 
Had Cain been moved by a generous emu- 
lation, and endeavoured to imitate the goodness 
of his brother, instead of allowing the evil 
passion of envy to conquer him, God would 
then have accepted him and his offering. 



ON LOVE TO MANKIND. 

Heaven forming each on other to depend, 

A master, or a servant, or a friend. 

Bids each on other for assistance call. 

Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all ; 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere. 

Each home-felt joy that life inherits here. 

Opportunities bloom like the flowers in our way. 

Around us on every side. 
And the light and the warmth of each fresh coming day. 

Should spread forth our love far and wide. 

Then love be our guide through this beautiful earth. 

And be it our resolute plan. 
To walk in the footsteps of virtue and worth. 

And do all the good that we can. 

Love is one of the primary emotions of our 
nature. Considering love as a principle, it is 
that by which the whole tenour of owe Xvsr^'s^X^ 
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directed. Love expresses the manner in which 
we are affected by our perception of whatever 
produces pleasure^ and which therefore we sup- 
pose to be good. Love is one of the hinges on 
which all our good emotions turn. This we 
learn by reflecting how it operates in us under 
the various circumstances in which it is called 
into action. All other good emotions, such as 
sympathy^ esteem^ compassiony mercy y generosity y 
gratitude y are derived from it — they are only so 
many different forms of love. 

When love is exercised towards ourselves it 
is called self-love. When it goes forth to 
others the mind becomes pleasantly affected 
by them, and well disposed towards them. It 
is then called goodwill, or benevolencey and when 
it extends to the whole human race it is called 
philanthropy. 

Thus we see that love is an active principle, 
which prompts us to do good to one another ; 
a large part of social virtue, therefore, consists 
in cherishing this emotion. Love, with its 
kindred emotions, such as sympathy and com- 
passion, ought most carefully to be cultivated 
by us. He who possesses this amiable quality 
will find that it contributes, in a very high 
degree, to the interest, honour, peace and hap- 
piness of himself and all those towards whom 
it is exercised. To cultivate love, then, is a 
duty imposed upon us for our own good and that 
of others, and we are to use all proper means 
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to perform this duty. We must observe tem- 
perance, chastity, a high regard for the teachings 
of conscience, and for the promptings of every 
good affection, to which should be added a pious 
and devout frame of mind, if we would possess 
a loving spirit. Having these qualities we shall 
soon be prompted to perform those duties which 
love demands. 

Hatred is the opposite of love, and is also one 
of the primary emotions. Hatred expresses the 
manner in which we are affected by our per- 
ception of whatever produces pain^ and which, 
therefore, we suppose to be evil. Hatred is 
one of the hinges on which all evil emotions 
turn. This we learn by observing how it ope- 
rates in us under the various circumstances 
which give rise to its action. All other evil 
emotions, such as malice ^ revenge^ cruelty y ingra- 
titudey are derived from it — they are only .so 
many forms of hatred. 

When hatred is exercised towards ourselves 
we may call it self-hatred. When it goes forth 
to others the mind becomes unpleasantly affected 
by them and ill disposed towards them. It may 
then be called ill-will or malevolence ^ and when 
it extends to the whole of the human race it 
may be called misanthropy. 

It will therefore be seen that hatred is an 
active principle which prompts us to do harm 
to one another. Social virtue is, therefore, 
promoted by restraining this hurtful emotk^^. 
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Hatred, with all its kindred emotions, such as 
malice and revenge^ ought most strenuously to 
be suppressed, because it makes those who ex- 
ercise it very unhappy, and gives pain to others. 
To help us in the performance of this duty we 
should carefully avoid intemperance, sensuality, 
hard-heartedness, and every other evil quality, 
as nothing tends more to encourage such evil 
emotions as hatred than habitual vice. 

From these reflections our youthful readers 
will understand that all those virtues advocated 
in the following lessons are only love under 
various names, and that all those evil emotions 
condemned are only hatred in different forms 
and degrees. 

The subjects, then, of which we are about to 
speak treat of the right conduct of our emotions 
in reference to others, and as our emotional 
natures have such immense influence, and their 
proper exercise renders that influence productive 
of such unspeakable comfort and happiness, 
these subjects are of the highest possible im- 
portance, and demand the most earnest attention 
and consideration of youth. Progress in the 
knowledge of other subjects will, we can assure 
them, be of little use while they remain in igno- 
rance and carelessness as to the government and 
conduct of the passions and affections which the 
all-wise Creator has bestowed upon them. 
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ON SYMPATHY AND KINDNESS. 

No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears. 
No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears. 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arch adorn. 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn. 
Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down virtue's manly cheek for others' woes. 

There is in our nature a tendency to partici- 
pate in the pains and pleasures of others, and to 
treat them as if they were our own, so that 
their good is in some degree our good, and 
their evil our evil. The natural effect of this 
is to unite men more closely to one another, 
by prompting them, even for their own sake, to 
relieve distress and promote happiness. This 
participation in the joys and sorrows of others 
is termed sympathy ^ or fellow-feeling. 

Every good man knows that it is natural for 
him to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to 
weep with those who weep. But our sympathy 
operates most powerfully towards those who 
are more nearly related to us by kindred, by 
friendship, by condition. With a friend, with 
a relation, or with a person of our own condition, 
we are more apt to sympathise than with people 
of different circumstances or connections. 

Our sympathy is never thoroughly roused 
till we know something of the nature and cause 
of that happiness or misery which is the occa- 
sion of it, for till this be known we carvrvol ^o 
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easily imagine ourselves in the condition of the 
happy or unhappy person. When we meet 
with one in distress where the cause is not seen 
by us, our sympathy is not so great as it comes 
to be when he has answered the question — 
What is the matter with you ? which is always 
the first question we ask on such occasions. 
And then our sympathy is in proportion to 
what we think he feels, or perhaps to what we 
may think it reasonable that he should feel. 

Want of sympathy with another's happiness 
we call selfishness and hard-heartedness — terms 
which are expressive of high disapprobation. 
We feel it to be impossible to esteem the man 
who takes no delight in the good of a fellow- 
creature. 

Habits of reflection, generosity, humility and 
good nature, with some experience of misfor- 
tune, greatly promote the amiable sensibility 
or sympathy of which we speak. Inconsiderate 
men are seldom sympathetic, and mere want of 
reflection often leads the young into acts of 
cruelty. 

By attention and exercise a sympathetic spirit 
may be improved in every one. It prepares 
the mind for receiving the impressions of virtue, 
and without it there can be no true happiness. 
Nothing is more odious than that insensibility 
which wraps a man up in himself and his own 
concerns, and prevents his being moved with 
either the joys or sorrows of others. 
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How important, then, is it that the young 
whose feelings are keen and buoyant, capable 
of receiving readily good impressions, and of 
communicating those impressions, should cherish 
sympathy. 

Kindness is the offspring of sympathy. Every 
youth must have observed the influence of 
kindness. How much more happy some people 
appear to be than others. They are happy in 
themselves, and they make others happy. This 
results from the kindness of their disposition. 
On the other hand, there are some whose society 
one would always avoid, because of their un- 
kindness. All young persons, therefore, should 
remember that they cannot receive affection and 
kindness unless they show sympathy and kindness 
to others. If it is seen that they have this dis- 
position, that they are above selfishness, that 
they are willing to make little sacrifices to pro- 
mote the comfort and happiness of their asso- 
ciates, they will receive a rich reward in return 
— they will surely attract esteem and affection ; 
they will never be in want of friends ; they 
will not only make themselves happy, but also 
promote the happiness of all those within the 
sphere of their influence. 

A Sympathetic Traveller and a Kind 

Physician. 

Two travellers, nearly exhausted, making their 
way over the snows of Lapland to a \\\.\\fc vwcv 
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at some distance, overtook a fellow-traveller, 
who lay frozen and benumbed on the ground. 
One of them being of a sympathetic disposition, 
and feeling for the poor fellow, proposed to 
endeavour to restore animation. The other, 
fearful of his own health, and having little 
feeling for the distressed, refused and passed 
on. The former succeeded in his attempt, and 
by so doing enlivened himself. He reached 
the inn in safety with his new companion long 
before the other, who came up to it at length 
scarcely more than half alive. Thus we see 
that by sympathising with and helping others, 
we ourselves also derive benefits equal to those 
we bestow. 

The late Dr. Cleland of Perth, having occa- 
sion in the course of his practice to visit a poor 
woman in an ailing condition, promised to send 
her a box of pills in the afternoon, which he 
thought might afford her relief. The Doctor was 
a kind-hearted man, and felt much for the pK)or 
woman's condition. He saw that she wanted 
food rather than medicine. What the pills 
were that he sent will somewhat surprise the 
reader. In the afternoon the box arrived ; but, 
to the amazement of the patient, it was filled 
with shillings piled one on the other to the 
depth of the box. Puzzled as to what the 
matter could mean, she at length called to mind 
the Doctor's prescription, he having, when she 
asked hovf she was to use them, desired her to 
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* just take one after another as she found occa- 
sion for it.' The kind Doctor soon had the 
pleasure to find that his medicine produced 
the most happy effects, and received the ex- 
pressions of the poor woman's sincere grati- 
tude in return. 



ON PITY AND COMPASSION. 

What gem hath dropp'd and sparkles o'er his chain ? 

The tear most sacred, shed for other's pain. 
That starts at once — bright, pure — from pity's mine. 

Already polish'd by the Hand Divine. 

Hail, lovely power ! whose bosom heaves the sigh. 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 

Whose tears spontaneous crystallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

Pity or compassion is grief at or sympathetic 
sorrow with the misery of others. This is a 
virtue of which the Scriptures speak in terms of 
commendation, while they strongly exhort to 
its practice : * Whoso hath this world's goods, 
and seeth his brother in need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwel- 
leth the love of God in him ? ' 

This spontaneous sensibility to the distresses 
of others has not only been enjoined by the 
Scriptures, but the writings of all good men 
who have referred to the subject inculcate the 
duty of cherishing it, not only as a means of 
promoting our own happiness, but that oS 
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others. An elegant writer thus describes the 
feeling which accompanies this virtue : — ' Dear 
sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that's 
precious in our joys or costly in our sorrows ! 
Thou chainest thy martyr down upon his bed 
of straw, and it is thou who liftest him up to 
heaven. Eternal fountain of our feelings ! It 
is here I trace thee, and this is thy divinity 
which stirs within me, which vibrates if a hair 
of my head but falls upon the ground, in the 
remotest desert of thy creation. Touched by 
thee, Eugenius draws my curtain when I lan- 
guish, hears my tale of symptoms, and blames 
the weather for the disorder of my nerves. 
Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the 
roughest peasant who traverses the bleakest 
mountains. He finds the lacerated lamb of 
another's flock. This moment I behold him 
leaning with his head against his crook, with 
piteous inclination looking down upon it. It 
bleeds to death. . His gentle heart bleeds 
with it. Peace to thee, generous swain ! I see 
thou walkest off with anguish, but thy joys 
shall balance it ; for happy is thy cottage, and 
happy is the sharer of it, and happy are die 
lambs which sport about you.' 

Pity and compassion, indeed, are of them- 
selves but poor comfort at any time, unless 
they produce something more substantial. To 
stand bemoaning the misfortunes of others with- 
out offering some expedient to alleviate them, 
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is only echoing to their grief, and putting them 
in mind that they are miserable. He is the 
true friend who, with a ready presence of mind, 
renders his support and help as well as his pity 
and compassion. Such an obligation or favour 
is doubled by being well timed, and he is the 
best benefactor who knows our necessities and 
complies with our wishes before we ask him. 

A Compassionate Lady Rewarded. 

A lady who was once travelling in a coach 
between Glasgow and Greenock, noticed an the 
road near Bishopton a boy walking barefooted, 
seemingly tired, and struggling to get along. 
She at once desired the coachman to take him 
up and give him a seat, and said that she would 
pay for it. When they arrived at the inn at 
Greenock, she enquired of the boy what his 
object was in coming there. He said that he 
wished to be a sailor, and hoped some of the 
captains would engage him. She gave him 
half-a-crown, wished him success, and charged 
him to behave well. 

Twenty years after this the coach returning 
to Glasgow on the same road had a sea-captain 
for one of its passengers. As the coach ap- 
proached Bishopton, he observed an old lady on 
the road walking slowly, fatigued and weary. 
He desired the coachman to put her in the 
coach, as there was an empty seat^ ^xvd ^•alvi^ V^ 
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would pay for her. Immediately after, while 
changing horses at Bishopton, the passengers 
were sauntering about, except the Q^ptain and 
old lady, who remained in the coach. The 
lady thanked him for his kindly feeling towards 
her, as she was now unable to pay for a seat. 
He said he had always a compassionate feeling 
for weary pedestrians since he himself was in 
that state when a boy twenty years ago near 
this very place, when a tender-hearted, com- 
passionate lady ordered the coachman to take 
him up and paid for his seat. * Well do I 
remember that incident,' she said ; * I am that 
lady, but my lot in life has changed. I was 
then independent. Now I am reduced to 
poverty by the doings of a prodigal son.' 
^ How happy I am,' replied the captain, ' that 
I have been successful in my enterprises, and 
am returning home to live on my fortune. 
From this day I shall bind myself and heirs 
to supply you with twenty-five pounds per 
annum till your death.* 



ON MERCY AND HUMANITY. 

A wealthy man who can help a poor man, and will not, 
has no more sense of humanity than a poor ruffian who kills 
a rich man to supply his necessities. 

The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed : 
It biesseth him thai ^wes atvd\v\m vV^x. xaJsRi^. 
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Consider this — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of meicy. 

That men should be merciful and humane is 
the doctrine of all ages and people. In regions 
bound in by eternal frosts, uncivilised and 
almost inaccessible, where the elements and ste- 
rility combine to render subsistence precarious, 
and seem to shut up the heart, mercy remains a 
sacred though solitary virtue, and relief is ex- 
tended to those whom age or infirmity renders 
unable to toil. Why should we talk of occa- 
sionally obeying a sentiment which in the chil- 
dren of nature is a living and invariable in- 
stinct? Were the wildest barbarian told that 
our bread is often withheld from the hungry; 
that some of us are clothed in soft raiment 
and wallow in all the enjoyments of luxury and 
ease, while multitudes are suffered to perish 
from the absolute want of food, while poverty 
stalks round us ravenous and despairing — were 
he told that the impoverished and sequestered 
parts of some of our great cities would pre- 
sent sights more terrific than that of a neg- 
lected battle-field; that famine is the consequence 
of arrested toil, that families in consternation 
look round without hope or prospect of relief — 
were he told all this, his honest heart would be 
filled with astonishment and horror I arvd ^^t.^^ 
flatter ourselves that we are mere\?u\\ 
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Look into the divine volume of our law, 
mark the rule of mercy and humanity it lays 
down, and then let us confess the immensity of 
our obligations and of our distance from it. It 
may be said that these virtues are often remem- 
bered. True; and how should they not be 
remembered? But why are we obliged to 
use all the arts of colouring and eloquence 
to make appeals to men's hearts, to expose all 
the miseries of distress, to mingle our tears with 
the tears of the unhappy objects that invoke 
us ? And after all, why do we so often fail ? 
Is it not because men generally do not feel that 
to be merciful is a duty incumbent upon them? 

Let us then consider this matter, and remem- 
ber that he who displays a want of mercy dis- 
covers a depraved heart, and that to be unmer- 
ciful is productive of misery both to ourselves 
and others, while on the contrary a merciful and 
humane disposition is productive of great hap- 
piness. ' Blessed,' says our Saviour, ' are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;' and 
again it is said : * What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?' O mercy ! 
thou principle of great souls, how glorious are 
thy works ! Thou preventest a deluge of indi- 
gence ! Thou preventest a deluge of vice ! 
Thou throwest an immortal guard round virtue! 
Thou recallest not the dead, but thou givest 
Ji/e and health to the diseased and the ex- 
piring. 
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A Merciful Judge, and a Humane King. 

A poor widow was a few years ago charged 
before the Assistant-Judge at the Middlesex 
Sessions with stealing some ribbon and silk braid. 
She had been in prison three weeks, and was 
now on her trial as a shoplifter. She pleaded 
guilty. In her defence, it appeared that she had 
borne a good character all her life, and had been 
driven to this dishonest act from sheer distress. 
The landlord of the house in which she had 
lodged for eleven years came forward to bear 
witness in her behalf He stated that she was a 
widow, and had a son whom she had put appren- 
tice to a trade. She was a well-conducted and 
hard-working woman, and was often engaged 
until two, three, and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing at dressmaking to earn her living and to 
support her son. He believed that she had 
been driven to this act in consequence of ladies 
for whom she worked not paying her as the 
work was done, but taking long credit, which, as 
she was very poor, she could not afford to give. 
Not having the means to purchase materials 
when required to finish the work she had in 
hand for them, she had unfortunately resorted 
to stealing them. The judge took a merciful 
view of the case, and dismissed it with a few 
words of sorrow and pity, saying that those 
who had so cruelly wronged this poor creature 
by holding back so long the rew?Ltd. o^ V^'^ 

JI L 
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labour ought, when they heard of the case, to 
be truly ashamed of their unmerciful conduct. 

During the retreat of the famous King Alfred 
at Athelney, in Somersetshire, after the defeat of 
his forces by the Danes, the following circum- 
stance happened, which gives a striking proof 
of his pious and humane disposition : — A beggar 
came to his little castle and requested alms. His 
queen informed him that they had only one small 
loaf remaining, which was insufficient for them- 
selves and their friends, who were gone in quest 
of food with little hopes of success. But the 
king replied, * Give the poor Christian one half 
of the loaf. He that could feed five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes can certainly 
make that half of the loaf suffice for more than 
our necessities.* Accordingly the poor man was 
relieved, and this noble act of humanity was 
soon rewarded by a store of fresh provisions 
with which his people returned. 

ON CONDOLENCE AND CONSOLATION. 

Condolence and consolation indiscreetly pressed upon 
those who are suffering under affliction only serve to in- 
crease their pain, and to render their grief more poignant 

God in His bounty works up storms about us. 

That give mankind occasion to exert 

Their hidden strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that shun the day, and lie conceal'd 

In the smooth seasons and the calms of life. 

To condole with at\d administer consolation 
to those in trouble and dv^lx^^ ^^ ^ ^>aXN the 
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proper discharge of which may very often tend 
to alleviate much human miserv- There are 
so many occasions which offer themselves to most 
men of affording consolation to their fellow- 
creatures, that his must be a callous heart indeed 
who is capable of refusing his aid. 

In the exercise of such a beneficent office, it 
is necessary to begin by considering what is the 
real cause of the sorrow which calls for our 
sympathy and help, and then what means can 
be offered to the mind for repairing the loss 
which has produced the sorrow. 

As a merchant who has seen his richly 
freighted vessel perish before his eyes can re- 
ceive no comfort equal to that of collecting 
some wrecks of his treasure driven to land, so 
the mourner, deprived of the dearest object of 
his affections^ can only feel relief from the con- 
templation of some remaining source of happi- 
ness which may afford a substitute resembling 
it in kind, however inferior it may be in degree. 
Let him, then, who aims at administering con- 
solation beyond the reach of customary forms, 
begin with putting himself as nearly as possible 
in the situation of the afflicted person, and, 
searching out the points on which grief really 
bears, apply his attention to discover what will 
ease it there. 

For the widower sitting in gloomy solitude, 
for parents weeping over the untimely grave of 
a beloved child, for those who by ^orcve. dij^sasxax 
Jiare lost their only hopes of suec^^^ \w\\^^^'3ccsSi^ 

1. 2 
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whose fortunes are blasted, and for others who 
are suffering from the numerous ills to which 
mankind are exposed, some substitute may be 
found, which, if it does not obliterate, consider- 
ably lightens the calamity. The stroke of 
misfortune may be alleviated by a variety of 
things which stood for nothing in the compu- 
tation of the suffering one, but which kind 
nature, ever studious of our happiness, seizes 
upon and employs to subdue even obdurate 
grief. Among the many means of affording con- 
solation, religion, it must be remembered, is most 
efficacious, inasmuch as it counsels submission 
to the dispensations of Providence in full confi- 
dence of their kind purpose. It will also be 
found in most cases that if great sorrows over- 
whelm the mind, little joys unite to buoy them 
up again. 

During the first access of grief the office of 
consoler is frequently one of high importance, 
and on its skilful execution much of future 
peace and comfort may depend. One requisite, 
however, for performing successfully the office 
of consolation, nature alone can bestow — a feel- 
ing and benevolent heart. 

The Story of a Poor Woman, and her 
Mission of Consolation. 

The typhus fever, in its alarming and con- 
tagious form, spread itv a certain village. The 
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neighbourhood was in consternation, and none 
but the medical men were willing to venture 
near the patients. At last a poor woman de- 
sired to offer her services, but as she had been 
often ridiculed for her singularities by her 
neighbours, and had been dissuaded by some 
from undertaking what they thought so dan- 
gerous a task, she waited on the clergyman of 
the parish to ask his opinion and advice, adding, 
* Sir, I feel that I cannot be happy unless I try 
to do something for the sufferers in this great 
calamity. I can condole with them, and per- 
haps afford them some consolation in their last 
moments.' She was encouraged by the advice 
of the minister, and proceeded on her mission. 
She nursed and soothed the sick, attended their 
dying beds, and performed the last decent 
offices for those who expired. She persevered 
in her work, caught the fever, suffered severely, 
and but just escaped with her life. Yet with 
joy of heart she spoke afterwards of her suffer- 
ings, and her only sorrow appeared to arise 
from the sad thought that she had not effected 
all the good she hoped to achieve. The in- 
fluence of this poor good woman's conduct was, 
however, soon seen, especially among the young 
of the village, and even those who before ridi- 
culed her singularities were compelled to con- 
fess that she had certainly shown her faith and 
her goodness by her works, and that even the 
jpoorest and most despised may do rcvxxOa \.ck- 
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wards the happiness of others, by condoling 
with them in their sufferings, and consoling 
them in their sorrows. 



ON BENEVOLENCE. 

The disposition to give a cup of cold water to a disciple 
is a far nobler property than the finest intellect. 

Self-love thus push'd to social, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 

Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part. 

Grasp the v^rhole world of reason, life, and sense. 

In one close system of benevolence. 

Happier as kinder, in whatever degree 

And height of bliss, but height of charity. 

If a person seem fit to receive good from us, 
we regard him with that sort of love which is 
termed benevolence. As benevolence prompts 
us to promote, or at least wish, the happiness of 
others, its object must be capable of deriving 
happiness or comfort from us. 

The exercise of benevolence and charity, 
which is but another name for that virtue, is 
incumbent upon all who have it in their power 
to exercise it. Nor can we make a more ac- 
ceptable return to that bountiful Being who 
bestows upon us the blessings we enjoy, than' 
consecrate our means to benevolent purposes. 
It is indeed true that ' with such sacrifices, God 
will be well pleased.' 

Works of benevoletvee ?LYe attended with 
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many advantages, not only as respects others, 
but ourselves: The happiness resulting from 
them is mutual. Hence this virtue has a 
natural and immediate tendency in itself to 
rescue a man from the accidents of the world 
by softening the hearts and winning every 
man's wishes to his interest. ^ When a benevo- 
lent man fails, who would not pity him ? Who 
that had the power to do it would not befriend 
and raise him up ? The most barbarous could 
not offer an insult to his distress without re- 
luctance and pain. It is evident, therefore, that 
in the course of God's providence and the 
natural order of things, a good office one 
time or other generally meets with its reward. 
Besides all this, a large share of the recompense 
is inseparable from the action itself. Ask the 
man who has a tear of tenderness always ready 
to shed over the unfortunate, who is withal 
ready to distribute and willing to communicate 
to their help, if the best things which wits have 
said of pleasure, have expressed what he has 
felt when, by a sensible kindness, he has made 
the heart of the poor to * sing with joy.' Mark, 
then, the expressions of unutterable pleasure and 
harmony in his looks, and say whether Solomon 
has not fixed the point of true enjoyment in 
the right place when he declares that ' he knew 
no good there was in any of the riches or honours 
of the world, but for a man to do good with 
them in his life.' 
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Seeing, then, the happy effects of a spirit of 
benevolence, let us seek to cherish it. Youth 
especially is the proper season for its cultivation. 
As a great part of the happiness of their 
future life will depend on the culture of the 
affections, let the young acquire betimes tl^at 
charitable temper and those manners which 
secure the respect and esteem of others. Let 
them never encourage a malevolent or un- 
charitable disposition. Let them not suffer ease 
and indulgence to contract their affections and 
wrap them up in selfish enjoyments, but reflect 
how unknown, at least to many of them, are the 
vicissitudes of the world, and how often those 
on whom they look with scorn are fit objects 
of their charity and kindness. Of the emotions 
of benevolence they ought never to be ashamed. 
Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy and 
the heart that melts at the tear of woe. If, on 
some occasions, the good affection is not so 
lively as they wish, let them not be discouraged, 
but do the good action notwithstanding, if con- 
science command it, for whatever is thus done 
is virtue, and frequent repetitions of the action 
will, in time, produce or strengthen the good 
feeling which they are anxious to cultivate. 

John Howard, the Philanthropist. 

Instances of great public and private acts of 
benevolcnct are so abundant that many volumes 
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might be filled with them. From these we 
select the following as most remarkable and as 
sufficient to illustrate the principle taught in 
our lesson : — 

The great philanthropist John Howard, after 
inspecting the receptacles of crime, of poverty, 
and of misery throughout Great Britain and Ire- 
land, left his native country, and relinquished 
his own ease, to visit the wretched abodes of 
those who were in want and bound in fetters of 
iron in other parts of the world. He travelled 
three times through France, four through Ger- 
many, five through Holland, twice through 
Italy, once through Spain and Portugal, and also 
through Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and part 
of Turkey. These excursions occupied (with 
some short intervals of rest at home) the period 
of twelve years. 

Never before was such a considerable portion 
of the life of a man applied to more benevolent 
and laudable purposes. He gave up his own 
comfort that he might bestow it upon others. 
He was often immured in prison that others, 
might be set at liberty. He exposed himself to 
danger that he might free others from it. He 
visited the gloomy cell that he might inspire a 
ray of hope and joy in the breasts of the 
wretched. In a word, he not only lived but 
died in the cause of benevolence; for in visiting 
a young lady who lay dangerously ill of a fever, 
in order to administer relief , K^ caca^x. \^^ 
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distemper, and fell a victim to his benevolence 
January 20, 1790. 

The spirits of the good, who bend from high 
Wide o'er these earthly scenes their partial eye. 
When first, array'd in Virtue's purest robe. 
They saw her Howard traversing the globe : 
Saw round his brows her sunlike glory blaze 
In arrowy circles of unwearied rays j 
Mistook a mortal for an angel guest. 
And asked what seraph foot the earth impressed. 
Onward he moves ! — ^Disease and Death retire — 
And murm'ring demons hate him, and admire. 

Happily, philanthropy ceased not to exist 
when Howard died. He has left a noble train 
of followers who have continued to benefit 
mankind by their various acts of benevolence. 
Among such, in our own day, the names of 
Peabody,and Coutts, and many others, will occur 
to the minds of our readers — names never men- 
tioned but with profound admiration and esteem 
both by rich and poor, and whose great benefi- 
cence is known and applauded throughout the 
world. 

And now. Benevolence ! thy rays divine 

Dart round the globe from Zembla to the line ; 

O'er each dark prison plays the cheering light. 

Like northern lustres o'er the vault of night. 

From realm to realm, with cross or crescent crown'd. 

Where'er mankind and misery are found. 

O'er burning sands, deep waves, or wilds of snow. 

Thy beams shall penetrate the house of woe. 
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ON GENEROSITY AND LIBERALITY. 

One great reason why men practise generosity so little 
in the world is their finding so little there. 

Display no liberality to such 
As have no real goodness. Bounty is 
A spice of virtue ; and what virtuous act 
Can take effect on them that have no power 
Of equal habitude to apprehend it ? 

Generosity and liberality are words often 
used to denote that forbearance, forgiveness, 
and charity exercised by us when dealing with 
the conduct of others as affecting ourselves. In 
this sense these qualities are opposed to all that 
is ungenerous, or base, or mean-spirited. 

There is another method by which generosity 
and liberality are said to be displayed, and that 
is in the bestowment of favours and the dis- 
charge of the various little obligations of social 
life, of acquaintance, and of friendship. 

In either case true generosity is a duty im- 
posed by the sovereign law of reason and con- 
science, which should be the guide of every 
man. 

When shown in the latter sense, this spirit of 
generosity does not consist in obeying every 
impulse of humanity, or following blind passion 
as our guide; thus impairing our circumstances 
by our benefactions so as to render us incapable 
of future t.Sorts, Generous arvd dA^\w\.^x^%Xfc^ 
actions are praiseworthy when tvot y^^>3i^^'cC^ 
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to other methods of disposing of our super- 
fluities. 

Liberality may be said to be a middle course 
between penuriousness and prodigality. This, 
with the kindred quality of generosity, is a neces- 
sary ingredient in all true friendship. Without 
it friendships cannot be firm and lasting. The 
very life and soul of friendship subsists upon 
mutual benevolence, upon conferring and re- 
ceiving obligations on either side. A grudging, 
niggardly, stingy behaviour starves friendship, 
which ought to be open, free, and communi- 
cative, and without the least tincture of selfish- 
ness. The generous spirit not only is attended 
with pleasure and benefit as it respects others, 
but it invariably brings its reward to him who 
exercises it. Hence that man who hopes for 
assistance and accommodation in any exigency 
or misfortune should watch the necessities of 
his acquaintance, generously relieving the most 
deserving of them in their straits to the best of 
his power. By this means gratitude, which is 
never wanting to an honest mind, will be stimu- 
lated, and all the favours bestowed will, like the 
tide of a river, in due season flow back again. 

How opposed to this is the covetous and 
avaricious spirit. This unnatural passion dis- 
graces and entirely debases the soul, from which 
it fails to eradicate every generous principle and 
kind aflFection. It impairs the understanding 
a\so, and contracts the genius. Many vices 
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bring their punishment along with them, and 
none more than covetousness. The more the 
avaricious spirit is indulged and the more it has 
been successful, the more miserable it makes 
the man that is enslaved by it. With an allu- 
sion to this circumstance, the appellation of 
miser has long been appropriated. As such 
men are insensible to the calamities of their 
fellow-creatures, so the greatest torment they 
can experience is an application to their charity. 
Should they stumble on some spectacle of woe, 
they will, like the Levite, hasten to the other 
side of the way, resist the finest movements of 
nature, and cling to the demon of avarice as 
the guardian angel of their happiness ; and if, 
as is sometimes the case, at the close of life 
they apply their accumulations to a charitable 
purpose, they are not able to rescue their 
memory from contempt and detestation. For 
the world knows well that there is no liberality 
in giving away what one can no longer keep, 
no virtue in rearing monuments to one's own 
vanity, and neither good nature nor common 
honesty in robbing society of the benefits that 
arise from commercial intercourse and a free 
circulation of wealth, or in adopting a plan of 
life which we cannot persist in without harden- 
ing our hearts against a generous and liberal 
spirit. 
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A Generous Sailor, and a Liberal 

Merchant. 

' The following anecdote is told by a benevo- 
volent observer : — A few weeks ago, as I was 
walking along one of the back streets of the city 
on a rainy morning, I was very much struck with 
the melancholy figure of a man who was en- 
deavouring to excite charity by ballad-singing. 
Misery could not have found a form more suited 
to her nature. Whilst I was contemplating the 
wretchedness of the object, a sailor who came 
whistling along the street with a stick under his 
arm, stopped and purchased a ballad from him. 
* God preserve you ! ' cried the poor man, * for 
I have not tasted bread this blessed day !' — 
when the sailor, looking round him for a mo- 
ment, sprung up four steps into a baker's shop, 
near which he stood, and, returning immediately, 
thrust a small loaf quietly into the man's hand, 
and went off whistling as before. I need not 
say that I was most deeply affected with this 
singular act of generosity. 

An interesting but poor careworn man hav- 
ing entered the door of a wealthy merchant in 
New York, saw an unusual quantity of gold 
and silver coin which the clerks were busy in 
counting. His heart sunk within him as he 
felt the chill of November and as he thought of 
the poverty of his lot and the misery of his 
family, and, turning \us e,>j^s ?L^?q ftom the 
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temptation, he said to himself, ^How happy 
some of that money would make me!' ^What 
is that you say, my friend ?' asked the merchant. 
The confused man begged to be excused, but the 
vkind, liberal-hearted merchant would not take a 
denial, and the poor man repeated what he had 
said to himself. ^ And how much, my dear 
fellow, would it take to make you happy ?' 
^ Oh, I don't know ; the winter is coming on 
apace, and my wife and children are but poorly 
clad, for I have been ill. Our wants are limited, 
however, and fifteen dollars would dissipate the 
gloom of winter.' * John,' said the merchant 
to one of his clerks, ' count this man fifteen 
dollars.' At evening the clerk inquired what 
entry he should make of the money. ^ Oh, ' 
replied the good merchant, * say, " By making a 
man happy, fifteen dollars T 
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ON CORDIALITY AND SOCIABILITY. 

Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 

To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 

Blest that abode, where want and pain repair. 

And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 

Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jests or pranks, that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale. 

Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the luxury of doing good. 

Some men seem to have lost all passion, to be 
in eflFect ^ past feeling.' In them t\\'t ^^^"^ ^^ 
intellect appears like a flame b\ittv\tv^ va "^cv^ 
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eyes of a skeleton, cold and grim. There is 
nothing earnest, enthusiastic, heroic, or chival- 
rous in their nature, nothing cordial, sociable, 
or kind. Such, however, is not the general 
character of mankind. Many are defective in 
the social qualities and the noblest affections, 
but scarcely any two persons in the same 
degree. Nothing is more characteristic of 
people than their natural temperament. One of 
the first things that strikes you in comii^ 
into contact with a stranger, next to the measure 
of his understanding, is the warmth or coldness 
of his constitution. Some are reserved and un- 
sociable ; others cordial, kind, affectionate, and 
demonstrative. 

There are some with whom it is a pleasure 
even to shake hands, whose radiant faces it is 
worth much exertion in walking even to look 
upon, whose sincere, cordial, and ringing laugh 
it is worth a journey to listen to. Even tran- 
sitory contact with them does you good. A 
fine virtue goes out of them. In their gardens 
the flowers seem to look brighter than else- 
where. In their homes the very kettle seems 
to sing with a conscious gladness, the servants 
bear a silver yoke, the canary is inspired with 
a more golden strain, and the pictures gleam 
upon the walls with a more sunny glow. In 
such cases affection has added a grace to cul- 
ture by spreading over it the enamel of a self- 
denying friendship. 
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But we must not dream thus of such scenes 
within all the ten thousand doors that we pass 
in our daily rounds. When some of those 
doors are opened, we are struck at once by the 
cold, formal, and unsociable manners of the 
inmates, and we often find that this want of 
cordiality and social feeling is accompanied by 
interminable strife and contention. In one 
house lives an adder of a woman, with a tongue 
whose fatal eloquence in lecturing and reproof 
is awakened by almost every movement of her 
husband, her children, her servants, her friends. 
And there, in another, dwells a domestic tyrant, 
falsely called a man, worthy of the territory of 
Dahomey. A wife originally of fair temper 
and spirits is crushed into sullen sorrow by his 
ceaseless agitation. And here, snatch, through 
the open door, one more hasty glance as you 
fly along, at a third * home.' Here numerous 
children are steadily plaguing each other. The 
sister ingeniously torments, and the brother 
rudely worries and assails. The balm of 
sympathy and social feeling is a blessing never 
known to them. 

These, it will be said, are extreme cases. 
They are indeed examples of extreme misery, 
but they are not altogether purely imaginary 
descriptions. 

What, then, are the lessons we should gather 
from the two opposite instances we have given ? 
Are they not that he who would e\\^oN \\^^ ^^"^ 
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himself must consider the enjoyments of others, 
and that few things are more destructive of 
the happiness of the individual, the family, and 
those with whom we daily come in contact, 
than a cold, unsociable, unsympathetic dispo- 
sition. 

The Social Feelings Exemplified. 

A distinguished clergyman, when in London 
some years ago, went to witness the opening of 
a church in the suburbs. After morning ser- 
vice, when walking about, he was met by three 
ladies, one of whom made up to him. * Do 
you wish to know where the gentlemen dine, 
sir ? ' she asked ; ^ it is just down that street.' 

* No, madam,' he replied, ^ I am a stranger 
here, and don't know any of the gentlemen.' 

* But, sir, they would be very glad to see you 
at dinner. I saw you at the service, and there 
is a dinner for strangers.' ^ The gentlemen are 
very good, madam, but I don't choose to 
obtrude myself on their company ; I will go 
somewhere and have a beefsteak for myself.' 

* Well, will you go with me, then,' said the 
lady, ^ and partake of our family dinner ?' * You 
are extremely good, madam, to ask one who is 
an entire stranger to you ; I cannot refuse so 
kind an invitation.' He accordingly went, and 
was most hospitably entertained. 

One day a poor man belonging to a church 
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in London called on his clergyman, who took 
an interest in the family, to tell him that his 
wife had that day brought another fine child, 
adding, * But God has not this day given us a 
morsel of food ! ' * Ah ! John,' said the clergy- 
man, * I have always understood that when God 
sends a child into this world He also sends 
bread with it.' * Most true, your reverence/ 
replied John, * God's goodness always does so. 
But then He has sent the child to me^ and the 
bread to yoUy and therefore it is that I have 
come for some of it.' ' Come in, John,' said 
the clergyman, as a tear of cordial sympathy 
rolled down his cheek, * come in, and take as 
much as you want/ 

ON GRATITUDE AND INGRATITUDE. 

Hail, Gratitude divine, of heavenly birth ! 
Whence art thou found a fugitive on earth ? 
Where is thy dwelling ? art thou doom'd to roam 
From pole to pole ? yet find no friendly home. 
Ill-fated maid, thy votaries withdraw. 
Deny allegiance to thy sacred law ! 
Thy spotless altars no oblations grace ; 
Thy favours wrote on sand the winds efface ! 
What tho' but few attend thy exil'd fate, 
Thou'rt freed from pomp, and vain parade of state. 
O deign to hear thy modest suppliant's pray'r : 
Let her thy silken bands for ever wear 1 

We naturally love a man because he is of the 
same condition as ourselves. We have good- 
will towards him because he stands m w&^it ciS. 
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our aid, and may be profited by it. We love 
him yet more if we know him to be of a mild 
disposition, and more still when he proves him- 
self a friend to mankind by acts of benevolence; 
but if we ourselves are the objects of that bene- 
volence, our goodwill towards him, and our 
delight in him, ought to be very strong. When 
we thus contemplate our benefactor, not only 
with sentiments of complacency, but also with 
a disposition to requite his favours, this mixture 
of pleasurable emotion is termed gratitude. 

Whether one ought to be grateful or not, 
entirely depends on the act done and the motive 
of the benefactor. Whatever the act may be, 
if he was moved to do it by the expectation of 
a superior or equivalent benefit to himself, he is 
entitled to no gratitude, whether he obtain that 
benefit or not. He may rather be regarded as 
immoral in claiming gratitude. As favours are 
acts one is at liberty to do or not, however 
beneficial they may be, the benefactor may put 
an end to all sense of obligation by his own 
misconduct, in demanding a humiliating ac- 
knowledgment of them. 

It is only when one has conferred important 
favours from entirely disinterested motives, 
that he is entitled to gratitude. 

We think that every member of society 
should do what good he can, and to whomsoever 
stands in need of it. He is not to stop to 
measure and calculate how he is to be paid for 
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it. He may not be paid by the party benefitted 
directly, but by some other and in some unex- 
pected way. If he confer a favour, he does it 
because he thinks he can and ought to, and he 
has the pleasure of doing it. 

There are few pleasures in this life more self- 
satisfying than that of doing good to others, 
from noble and disinterested motives. 

To those who receive good from others, there 
is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with such 
great inward satisfaction that the duty is suffi- 
ciently rewarded by the performance. It is 
not, like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with so much 
pleasure, that, were there no positive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recompense laid up 
for it hereafter, a generous mind would indulge 
in it for the natural gratification which it 
affiDrds. 

If gratitude, when exerted towards one 
another, naturally produces a very pleasing sen- 
sation in the mind of a grateful man, it exalts 
the soul into rapture when it is employed in 
this great object of gratitude towards that bene- 
ficent Being who has given us everything we 
already possess, and from whom we expect 
everything we yet hope for. 

The reverse of gratitude is ingratitude, a 
vice that even the most profligate man would 
be ashamed to acknowledge himself ^\v\t^ oS.. 
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The ungrateful man is an enemy to the human 
race, for his conduct proves him to be hard- 
hearted and unjust. Two of the worst forms 
of ingratitude are seen when a man neglects to 
requite a favour when a requital is in his 
power, and when he returns evil for good. 
There are many other ways in which ingratitude 
shows itself. How frequently we see this vile 
disposition in children towards their parents. 
And did not melancholy proofs continually 
present themselves, we should scarcely believe 
it possible, that, forgetting the ties of nature, 
the thousand obligations due to the authors 
of our being, children could, for the numerous 
benefits they receive from them, make such a 
sad return. Many a parent has often cause to 
say with the poet — 

How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child. 

If gratitude is due to every benefactor, and 
ought to be ardent in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the favour, and the benevolence of 
those who confer it, how much more is it due 
to parents who watch over and guide us in 
our helpless state, and by whose solicitude and 
care we are guarded and protected in the 
world. 
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The Grateful Merchant, and 
Ungrateful Youth. 

A merchant resided many years, highly res- 
pected, at Canton, when a sudden reverse of 
fortune reduced him from a state of aiBuence 
to the greatest necessity. 

A Chinese merchant, to whom he had for- 
merly rendered service, gratefully offered him 
an immediate loan of ten thousand dollars, 
which the gentleman accepted, and gave his 
bond for the amount. This bond the Chinese 
immediately threw into the fire, saying, ^ When 
you, my friend, first came to China, I was a 
poor man. You took me by the hand, and, 
assisting my honest endeavours, made me 
rich. Our circumstances are now reversed. I 
see you poor while I have affluence. I want 
no bond from you ; it is now time for me to 
show my gratitude. Should misfortune further 
attend you, draw upon me for any sum of 
money you stand in need of, sign it with your 
own hand, and the money shall be paid.' 

Camillo was, at a very early age, deprived of 
his parents, whose circumstances were so de- 
plorable that they had not the means of paying 
their debts. Being thus left an orphan, he was 
taken by Honestus, a friend of Camillo's father. 
With the greatest tenderness he reared the 
youth, gave him an excellent education, and at 
the proper time placed him with an o^MV^\^?L 
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merchant. His abilities soon made him of con- 
sequence. His master offered him a share of 
his business, and Honestus generously advanced 
the money required. By a train of unfortunate 
events Honestus became reduced to penury in 
the decline of life, but the cruel, ungrateful 
Camillo, then rolling in affluence, permitted his 
benevolent friend to wear out the remainder of 
his days in indigence and obscurity. 

ON CHARITY. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd or angel sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Yet, gracious Charity, indulgent guest. 
Were not thv power exerted in my breast. 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'r ; 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My ^th were form; my eloquence were noise. 

Charity is the same with benevolence or love, 
and is the term uniformly employed in the New 
Testament to denote all the good affections 
which we ought to bear towards one another. 
True charity is an active principle. It is not 
properly a single virtue, but a disposition re- 
siding in the heart, as a fountain whence other 
virtues flow as so many native streams. 

In our conduct with respect to the world, it 
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is of the utmost consequence that we keep our 
minds pure from uncharitable prejudices, and 
open to consideration and humanity in our 
judgment of others. The worst results both 
to ourselves and society follow from the oppo- 
site spirit. An uncharitable disposition is not 
only inconsistent with all social virtue and happi- 
ness, but it is also in itself unreasonable and 
unjust. 

In judging of mankind, the man of charity 
makes allowance for the mixture of evil with 
good which is to be found in every human 
character. In the midst of many defects he 
can often discover a virtue. He never lends 
an open ear to defamation. He is not hasty to 
judge, and, during the period of suspense, leans 
to the most charitable construction which an 
action can bear. As long as an action can be 
ascribed to different motives, he is ever ready 
to ascribe it to the best. When he must con- 
demn, he condemns with regret. He listens 
calmly to the apology of an offender, and 
readily admits every extenuating circumstance 
which equity can suggest. As to matters of 
opinion, he does not infer from one wrong view 
the subversion of all sound principles, nor from 
one bad action conclude that all regard to con- 
science is lost. When he ' beholds the mote In 
his brother's eye,' he remembers * the beam In 
his own.' Thus he views men and actions in 
the clear sunshine of charity and goodnature* 
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From this general goodwill to all, charity 
extends its influence particularly to those with 
whom we stand in nearest connexion, and who 
are directly within the sphere of our good 
offices. From the country or community to 
which we belong, it descends to the smaller 
associations of neighbourhood, relations, and 
friends, and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. It forms gentle- 
ness of temper, and dictates affability of man- 
ners. It prompts corresponding sympathies 
with those who rejoice and those who weep. In 
a word, it is the soul of social life. It is the 
sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of men. 
It is *as the dew of Hermon,' says the Psalmist, 
* and as the dew that descended upon the moun- 
tains of Zion : for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore.' 

Helen Prime ; or, the Girl without 

Charity. 

Helen Prime is remarkable for her unchari- 
table spirit, and her disposition to underrate 
the merits of her friends. She praises none but 
those who are decidedly inferior to herself in 
person, accomplishments, and situation in the 
world. All who are generally admired, she 
seeks by every means to disparage, as if from 
an uneasy sense of their superiority to herself. 

If she hears Mr. Pearson— ^a person of ac- 
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knowledged benevolence — praised, she says: 
^ He is benevolent, to be sure ; but I suppose 
his left hand knows all that his right hand does. 
Can anyone tell me of his secret benevolences ? * 

* Maria Hall,' Helen Prime says, * seems all 
goodness ; but, for my part, I would rather 
that people would seem what they are. I de- 
test fruit with a fair outside and a hollow 
heart/ 

* Lizzy Price,' Helen says, ^ is devoted to 
her rich old disagreeable uncle — old, disagree- 
able, and rich.' 

Now, as to these objects of Helen's un- 
charitable spirit, it is difficult to enumerate 
the many secret benefactions of Mr. Pearson. 
Maria Hall's goodness is seen and known by 
everyone. Lizzy Price's uncle is certainly 
rich ; but no one but Helen ever ventured to 
say that Lizzy was more devoted to him on 
that account. 

If, then, our young readers would avoid this 
uncharitable spirit of Helen Prime, they must 
keep the fountain of their thoughts pure — 
they must * think no evil.' Nothing enlarges 
the heart more than a charitable and liberal dis- 
position in our judgment of others. 
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ON FORGIVENESS AND REVENGE. 

For every trifle scorn to take ofience ; 
That always shows great pride, or little sense. 
Goodnature and good sense must always join : 
To err is human, to forgive divine. 

The most plain and natural sentiments of 
equity concur with divine authority to enforce 
the duty of forgiveness. Let him who has never 
in his life done wrong be allowed the privilege 
of remaining inexorable. But let such as are 
conscious of frailties and crimes consider for- 
giveness as a debt which they owe to others. 
Common failings are the strongest lesson of 
mutual forbearance. Were this virtue un- 
known among men, order and comfort, peace 
and repose, would be strangers to human life. 
Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant 
measure which passion prescribes would excite 
resentment in return. The injured person 
would become the injurer, and thus wrongs, re- 
taliations, and fresh injuries would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world would be ren- 
dered a field of blood. Of all the passions 
which invade the human breast, revenge is the 
most direful. When allowed to reign with 
full dominion, it is more than sufficient to 
poison the few pleasures which remain to man 
in his present state. How much soever a per- 
son may suffer from injustice, he is always in 
hazard of suffering more from the prosecution 
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of revenge. The violence of an enemy cannot 
inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to 
himself by means of the fierce and desperate 
passions which he allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of 
misery are represented as delighting in retalia- 
tion, resentment, malice, enmity, revenge, and 
cruelty. But all that is great and good in the 
universe is on the side of clemency and forgive- 
ness. If we look into the history of mankind, 
we shall find that, in every age, they who have 
been respected as worthy, or admired as great, 
have been distinguished for this virtue. Re- 
venge dwells in little minds. A noble and 
magnanimous spirit is always superior to it. 
This spirit of forgiveness suflfers not from the 
injuries of men those severe shocks which others 
feel. Collected within itself, it stands unmoved 
by their impotent assaults, and, with generous 
pity, looks down on their unworthy conduct. 
It has been truly said, that the greatest man on 
earth can no sooner commit an injury, than a 
good man can make himself greater by for- 
giving it. 

A Forgiving Disposition Exemplified. 

A gentleman had a fine garden, in which he 
took great delight. It was surrounded by the 
cottages of his tenants and labourers, to whom 
he justly looked as to the protectors of K\s» ^x^>- 
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perty, and felt secure, inasmuch as no person 
could approach his premises but through theirs. 
He had for some days watched the progress of 
a fine bed of tulips. * To-morrow,' said he, 
* they will be in full perfection ; ' and he invited 
a company of friends to witness the display of 
their beauties. In the morning he hastened to 
the spot; but, to his utter astonishment, the 
whole bed was a scene of shrivelled desolation. 
Some unaccountable influence had withered 
every stem, and each flower lay prostrate, and 
fading on the ground. 

A short time afterwards another bed of flow- 
ers shared the same fate, and, in succession, 
several other choice and favourite productions. 
At length the gentleman became persuaded 
that the destruction did not proceed from any 
natural cause, such as blight, or lightning ; but 
that it must have been occasioned by the in- 
tentional mischief of some revengeful indivi- 
dual, who had access to the grounds. He 
resolved, therefore, to watch, and engaged a 
friend to accompany him for that purpose. 
After remaining in their station some time, 
they saw a person come out of one of the cot- 
tages and apply some destructive preparation 
to the roots of such flowers as were advancing 
to blossom. The gentleman at once recog- 
nised him as a workman who, a few weeks 
before, he had had occasion to reprove, and who 
thus malignantly gratified his revenge. His 
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friend strongly urged that the offender should 
i)e prosecuted, and offered to bear witness 
against him. But the proprietor replied : * No ; 
I am much obliged by your kindness in re- 
maining with me ; I have ascertained the author 
of the mischief, and am satisfied. I must use 
another method of dealing with him.' 

In the morning the gentleman ordered his 
servant to purchase a fine joint of meat, and 
carry it to the cottage of this man, desiring he 
would enjoy it with his family. This treat- 
ment, so contrary to his deserts and expecta- 
tions, proved the means of effectually humbling 
and softening the stubborn and malignant heart. 
The offender presented himself before his in- 
jured master, freely confessed his guilt, implored 
forgiveness, and proved from that day forward 
a most faithful, diligent, and devoted servant. 

ON FORBEARANCE AND ANGER. 

If thou would'st be borne with, bear with others. 

, Do not return the provocations of ill-natured people 
upon themselves, nor treat them as they do the rest of man- 
kind. 

It is evident that if we consult our own happi- 
ness, and that of others, we must, in our mutual 
intercourse, cherish a spirit of forbearance. A 
forbearing disposition not only commends itself 
to us on account of the peace and happiness 
which it promotes, but from the s^li^oxxcax \v 
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receives from all good men, and especially from 
the value which the Word of God attaches to it. 
' The discretion of a man deferreth his anger ; 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgression,* 
says Solomon. And the Apostle Paul exhorts 
us : * Be ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another;* * forbearing one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any : even as 
Christ forgave you.' The Saviour, also, in 
addressing his disciples, counselled them thus : 
* I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefuUy use you, and persecute you.' A for- 
bearing and forgiving temper, then, is that which 
our holy religion seeks to form within us. This 
was the temper of Christ. This is the temper 
of Heaven. 

Now, forbearance supposes the exercise of 
patience and moderation in circumstances 
such as tend to excite provocation and anger. 
Many occasions for the practice of this virtue 
present themselves in the ordinary round of 
human affairs, particularly in the smaller inci- 
dents of life. This being the case, we must 
remember the importance of these small inci- 
dents of which the system of human life is com- 
posed, as they are very material to the happiness 
of men. 

No man, however great he may be, should 
neglect the exercise of a forbearing disposition, 
esptci3\\y in that familiar intercourse which 
belongs to domestic Yvfe. 
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Those to whom we ought to exercise parti- 
cular forbearance and lenity are, first, our bene- 
factors and friends, who may happen in an 
unguarded moment, through the weakness of 
human nature, to give us offence ; secondly, 
men eminently good, and whom we know to 
be good ; thirdly, those who are liable to be 
much disheartened by any angry feeling, as 
servants and dependents, affectionate children, 
persons in adversity, or those of weak mind. 
These are all entitled to peculiar tenderness and 
forbearance, as they are hardly likely to offend, 
except through inadvertence. And, fourthly, 
those whom our anger would probably irritate, 
or to whom it could not do any good. 

Forbearance always produces a pleasing 
emotion, while, on the contrary, anger often 
produces fearful misery both to ourselves and 
others. Anger discomposes the soul, and often 
leaves behind it the saddest reflections. 

There are certainly many occasions when it 
is right and even praiseworthy to be angry. 
Thus the Scripture intimates that we may be 
angry without sin. Our Saviour himself once 
looked round with anger on the Jews, ^ being 
grieved with the hardness of their hearts.' Not 
to exert anger on some occasions would show on 
our part a moral insensibility as to what is wrong, 
and might thus prove an encouragement to 
wrongdoers. Parents and teachers overlooking 
the transgressions of young persons^ vio\\kA^ 
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show a blamable indifference to their faults, 
and perhaps by so doing corrupt their minds. 
To speak without anger of any shocking in- 
stance of cruelty, ingratitude, injustice, blas- 
phemy or any other impiety, would show a 
want of right principle and feeling. In cases 
of such a nature, anger, under certain limitations, 
is perfectly right and justifiable. 

The anger which should be condemned is 
that which partakes of resentment. In all cases 
in which this spirit of resentment arises in the 
mind it should give place to forbearance. Let 
us, therefore, never be angry, unless some pro- 
per occasion demands it ; but, on the contrary, 
by a spirit of love, overlook and forbear with 
the little provocations we receive, and we may 
then feel assured that by so doing we promote 
our own peace and happiness, as welt as that of 
others. 

Socrates' Forbearance with 
Xantippe. 

Socrates, the Greek philosopher, was remark- 
able for the power he had acquired of con- 
trolling his disposition to anger. He always 
found ample opportunities of exercising a for- 
bearing spirit, as he was often bitterly persecuted 
for his opinions. In his own house, too, he 
often found enpugh to tax his forbearance. 
Xantippe, his wife, used to put it to the 
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severest tests by her captious, passionate, vio- 
lent disposition. Never was there a woman of 
so fantastical a spirit and so furious a temper. 
There was no kind of abuse or injurious treat- 
ment which he had not to experience from her. 
She was once so transported with rage, that she 
tore oiF his cloak in the open street ; where- 
upon his friends told him that such treatment 
was insufferable, and that he ought to give her 
a severe drubbing for it. He bore it, how- 
ever, with the utmost patience. At another 
time, having suffered all the reproaches of her 
fury, he went out and sat before the door of 
his house. She then, in the excess of her rage, 
ran upstairs and emptied a pail of dirty water 
upon his head, which excited in him no resent- 
ment, and at which he only laughed, and said 
* that so much thunder must needs produce a 
shower.* 



ON PEACE AND UNION. 

Five great enemies to peace inhabit with us — namely, 
avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride and if those 
enemies were to be banished, we should certainly enjoy per- 
petual peace. 

Come, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

N 2 
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For thee I panted, thee I priz'd. 
For thee I gladly sacrific'd 

Whatever I lov'd before : 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 

* Farewell ! we meet no more ! ' 

To promote peace and amity among men is 
a duty dictated alike by our consciences and 
the Word of God, The happiness of man- 
kind in numberless ways is endangered by strife 
and contention ; and so high a value did our 
blessed Saviour set upon peace, that He has 
given His blessing to those who make peace. 
' Blessed/ says He, * are the peacemakers, for 
they shall be called the children of God;' and 
His mission was to bring ^ peace on earth and 
goodwill to men.' 

We should be encouraged, therefore, to pro- 
mote the spread of peace and concord, and to 
use all our persuasion and all our influence to 
accomplish this most worthy object. We should 
labour not only to restore peace where it is lost, 
but to preserve it where it is, by a timely pre- 
vention of those little differences and unkind- 
nesses that are likely to arise. It may often be 
in our power much more easily to prevent than 
to pacify those who fall into such mistakes and 
misapprehensions, which cause so much discord 
among men; for when contention and strife 
are once entered upon, they are like a violent 
flame which cannot be soon or easily extin- 
guished. Solomon has said that * In the multi- 
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tude of words there wanteth not sin/ which 
saying cannot be applied to any words so well 
as those that pass in angry contention. It 
should be our aim, therefore, in all our pacific 
endeavours, to persuade and convince the con- 
tentious man that ^ a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,* but that * grievous words stir up anger.' 

In all our efforts to promote peace, we must 
not forget that this pacific spirit must be ex- 
tended, not only to those who have done us no 
harm, but even to our enemies. We should 
prove to them our willingness to be reconciled, 
as our Saviour did, who, in all He did and 
suffered, strove to reconcile even His worst ene- 
mies to Himself. He performed acts of kind- 
ness in such a manner as to draw them from 
their enmity. From His great example, then, 
we learn that a tender regard for peace should 
be cherished by us towards all our fellow-men, 
and that this spirit is absolutely necessary to be 
maintained, especially by those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, or followers of Him 
who was the * Prince of Peace.' 

We cannot here speak of the many ways in 
which peace may be promoted, or of those in 
which it is so often disregarded. Of the latter, 
however, we may mention one fruitful source of 
contention — that of legal trespass. Men seem 
to think it nothing to go to law about every 
petty trifle, as long as they have this law on 
their side. They never blame tYvercvs.^Nr^'s*^ ot 
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think * they are to blame, for such conduct ; 
but had they the true spirit of peacefulness, 
they would never, on such slight matters, 
trouble and disquiet their neighbours. If the 
damage done to them be so insupportable that 
it is necessary to go to law, even then they 
ought to take care to preserve peace by being 
willing to yield to any reasonable terms of 
agreement when oflfered to them. Let, then, 
those consider this who make it their pleasure 
to spread contention by going to law, or who 
make it their trade to incite others to do so. 

As to this mode of quarrelling and wrangling, 
or any of the others so generally practised, we 
need scarcely say that they are all to be con- 
demned as wrong and highly injurious to those 
engaged in them. 

If we consider how very plainly the Scrip- 
tures speak respecting quarrelling; how strongly 
it is reprobated ; how positively it is forbidden, 
without any reference to the cause of quarrel ; 
and how much it is opposed to the whole tone 
and spirit of Christianity, it would appear quite 
unnecessary to prove that it is a sin forbidden 
by God, and offensive in His sight. 

On this subject it may be remarked, as a very 
common fault, or at least an oversight on the 
part of those who have the management of the 
young, that sufficient care is not taken to pre- 
vent quarrelling and altercation among them. It 
is by many thought better to let them settle their 
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own disputes, and to get their selfish tempers 
corrected by collision with each other. This is 
a serious mistake. In no case can such an in- 
dulgence of the disposition be beneficial to them. 
AH quarrelling and bickering should, if pos- 
sible, be prevented. The boy who is accus- 
tomed angrily to maintain the superiority of 
his top, will, if not restrained, angrily maintain, 
when a man, the superiority of his creed, and 
will probably disturb the peace of his family by 
jealous contention. 

There is another subject of which we have to 
speak, and which is closely allied to peace. This 
is unanimity. Nothing is more necessary to- 
wards completing and continuing the well-being 
of mankind than unanimity. The safety of a 
family depends chiefly upon this, and therefore 
it is weakened and exposed to its enemies in 
proportion as it is divided. * A kingdom divided 
against itself is brought to desolation.' And the 
same holds good among all societies of men, 
from the constitution of the nation down to 
every family. Those of the same parentage 
have a natural disposition to unite together, 
which they ought by all means to cultivate and 
improve. It must be a great comfort to indi- 
viduals and to families, when they fall under 
any calamity, to know that there are many 
others with whom they are united who sympa- 
thise with them. A great load of grief is re- 
moved, or much lessened, when it i^ '^•ax^^'^CiL 
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out into many shares. And then joy, of all our 
passions, loves to be communicative, and gene- 
rally increases in proportion to the number of 
those who partake of it with us. When united, 
we defy the threats and malice of an enemy. 
We are assured that he cannot attack us singly, 
but must encounter a number of allies at the 
same time. But when we are disunited, and 
have few or no friends in the world, we live in 
constant fear, because sensible of our weakness 
and liability to be crushed by the first aggressor. 

A Father Teaching his Sons 
Unanimity. 

An old man had many sons, who were often 
falling out with each other. When the father 
had exerted his authority, and used other means 
in order to reconcile them, and all to no pur- 
pose, he at last had recourse to another expe- 
dient. He ordered his sons to be called before 
him, and a short bundle of sticks to be brought, 
and then commanded them one by one to try if, 
with all their might and strength, they could, 
any of them, break it. They all tried, but to no 
purpose ; for the sticks being closely and com- 
pactly united and bound together, it was im- 
possible for their force of strength to break 
them. After this the father ordered the bundle 
to be untied, and gave a single stick to each of 
his sons, at the same time bidding him to try 
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and break it. This each of them did with 
perfect ease. After which the father addressed 
himself to them to this effect : ' O, my sons, 
behold the power of unity ! for if you in 
like manner would but keep yourselves strictly 
conjoined in the bonds of peace and friendship, 
it would not be in the power of any man to hurt 
you ; but when once the ties of brotherly affec- 
tion are dissolved, how soon do you fall to 
pieces, and are liable to be violated by every 
injurious hand that assaults you.' 

There is an old legend connected with the 
mythological history of Greece, that when 
Athens was to be named there was a dispute 
between Mars (the fabled god of war) and 
Pallas (the fabled goddess of wisdom), which 
of them should have the honour to give the 
name to the city of Athens. At length it was 
resolved that the one should give the name who 
could find out that which might most conduce 
to the benefit of the city. Hereupon Mars pre- 
sents it with a stately horse, which signified wars, 
divisions, tumults, &c. ; but Pallas came in with 
an olive branch, the emblem of peace, love and 
unity. The city chose Pallas to be its guardian, 
rightly apprehending that love, unity and peace 
would most conduce to its prosperity and safety. 
And, questionless, great must needs be the hap- 
piness of that nation, kingdom, or common- 
wealth which takes them for supporters. 
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ON MANNERS. 

Evil habits soil a fine dress more than mud ; good manners, 
by their deeds, easily set off a lowly garb. 
Manners make the man. 

Without going so far as to adopt unreservedly 
the motto that * manners make the man,' wc 
may affirm it to be certainly true that good man- 
ners will always have a powerful influence in 
promoting our progress in life, while, on the con- 
trary, ill manners, or the absence of good man- 
ners, will be no less efficacious in retarding our 
advancement. It is, therefore, highly important 
that the young should encourage a cheerful and 
obliging manner of doing what they are called 
upon to perform, rather than, as is too often 
seen, an unwilling and surly manner, if they 
happen to be required to do something distaste- 
ful, or which takes them away from some present 
enjoyment. 

Of course the secret of good manners lies in 
the disposition. If we possess an unselfish 
character — which will lead us to think more of 
the comfort and pleasure of others than of our- 
selves ; or rather, we should say, would lead us 
to find our own comfort and pleasure in pro- 
moting those of others — we shall show this in 
our manners. We shall avoid hurting the feel- 
ings of others by our thoughtless or neglectful 
manners ; we shall watch for opportunities of 
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doing obliging things, as if it gave us a real 
pleasure to do them. 

Some persons, however, with the best of dis- 
positions, mar the effect of their own real kind- 
ness of heart by a blunt or negligent manner ; 
while others, usually benign, cannot resist a re- 
tort, if they are the objects of ill manners from 
others. Now this is the truest test of the ob- 
servance of good manners. While others are 
polite to us, it is strange if our own conduct is 
not polite too ; but if others treat us rudely, 
then it is a triumph of good manners for us to 
preserve our calmness and suavity. 

It is related of one of the most celebrated 
preachers of the last century, that, being in the 
midst of a press of people, he was anxious to 
pass through the crowd, when a young man 
pressed before him with the remark, ' I never 
give place to a fool.' The divine said, ' Sir, I 
always do,' and immediately made way for the 
young man. 

This anecdote is a good specimen of a sharp 
retort, but not of good manners. The young 
man's rudeness was extreme, and he well de- 
served any pain inflicted by the laugh raised 
against him by the retort ; but the divine would 
have shown a much more exalted standard of 
manners by remaining silent. As it was, he only 
reduced himself to the level of his assailant. As 
we hear, sometimes, among ill-mannered people, 
one will say to his antagonist, ' You't^ ?. ickck^ 
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and he will answer, ' You're another,* so In the 
case we have quoted the reply was calculated to 
rouse or increase evil passions, and was a very 
decided breach of good manners. 

We may here remark that the practice of 
good manners is very important in reference to 
the effect it has upon ourselves, and the way in 
which it may influence our career. 

If we are among the number of those who 
have to work for our daily bread, we should re- 
member that our start in life is greatly influenced 
by the impression we at first make upon those 
who are intending to employ us. An open, in- 
genuous, cheerful manner is sure to produce a 
favourable feeling towards us, and, this ob- 
tained, we begin our career under the best con- 
ditions for success. 

If, on the other hand, we are among those 
who command service instead of having to ren- 
der it, let us recollect that good manners are 
equally essential to our real comfort in life. 
We should always remember that we are de- 
pendent upon one another, and that the being 
served willingly or unwillingly makes all the 
difference between our experiencing comfort or 
discomfort from the services of those whom we 
employ. Nothing encourages a willing alacrity 
in service so much as a hearty, pleasant, and 
obliged manner of receiving it ; for then the 
person rendering it feels that you recognise the 
dignity of his service ; and his service will be 
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given in a free and ready, not in a grudging and 
servile, spirit. It wants not argument to show 
that you must benefit in every way from a ser- 
vice so rendered. 

We should also remember that the comfort 
and happiness of others connected with us are 
largely affected by the exercise of good manners 
towards them by ourselves. 

All of us, but especially young persons, are 
very prone to forget how much depends on the 
exercise of forbearance with the foibles — a readi- 
ness to supply, and, if possible, to anticipate the 
wants and wishes — of those with whom we are 
brought into daily intercourse. We often see 
young persons, brothers or sisters, careless of 
each other's comfort and wishes, sometimes 
abrupt and rude towards each other at home, 
who, in the company of strangers or friends, are 
exceedingly attentive and polite. But such atten- 
tion and politeness are mere veneer. If we wish 
to see whether persons are really well mannered, 
we should see them in their daily intercourse 
with those with whom they live. If they do 
not show in this condition kindness, forbearance, 
and obliging dispositions, we shall never believe 
in their * good manners,' however polite they 
may be in society. Their politeness will not 
bear the trial of intimacy, but will rub ofF with 
close and frequent contact, laying bare the 
roughness and rudeness which lie beneath their 
surface-polished manners. 
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One great cause of bad manners is egotism x 
that is, the thinking always, or chiefly, of our- 
selves first. Egotistical people are always say- 
ing to themselves, ' What shall / do ? how will 
this affect me ? what is so-and-so thinking of me} 
how is it so much notice is being taken of so- 
and-so while / am in the room ? if I bring such- 
and-such a person forward, will not my position 
suffer ? if this person occupies so much attention, 
/ shall be put in the shade,' and so on. It is 
easy to see that such a spirit makes a person 
narrow in mind, jealous in disposition ; and it is 
scarcely possible for such an one to avoid being 
ill-mannered, either by active rudeness, or by 
the neglect of those duties to others which good 
manners call upon him to perform. 

Another evidence of bad manners, as well as 
bad taste, connected with egotism, is the assum- 
ing to ourselves superiority over others. No- 
thing inflicts more pain upon a sensitive mind, 
nothing exhibits greater ill- breeding, than the 
adoption of a cold, supercilious manner, which 
implies inferiority in the person to whom it is 
shown, and your contempt for that inferiority, 
or, at least, your own consciousness of supe- 
riority. True worth is always modest, and will 
always consider that those manners are the worst 
possible which tend to inflict pain upon or 
wound the self-love of others. But sometimes 
the best of people are so absorbed in their own 
modes of thought and conduct as to be, at 
timesy forgetful of tlve tuXt's oS ^oci^ xwMM«t8 
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towards others. The following anecdote of a 
celebrated and most devoted philanthropist will 
illustrate this. He was one day urgently invited 
by a nobleman to dinner. Being a man of very 
abstemious habits, he was unwilling to go, but 
at last he consented, on condition that there 
should be nothing on the table but potatoes. 
When the dinner was served, he found that 
vegetable presented cooked in no fewer than 
nineteen different ways. It then occurred to 
him that he should have given less trouble, 
both to his host and his servants, had he left 
them to provide a dinner in their own way ; and 
he felt that his original stipulation was as 
rude as his regret was now sincere for having 
made it. 

As a last remark on the subject of good 
manners, especially in their effect upon the feel- 
ings of others, we would observe that nothing 
shows a really generous spirit better than the 
manner of bestowing a favour. Some persons 
will load others with favours, and never obtain 
more than grudgingly-expressedthanks, because 
their favours are conferred so unmannerly — 
either with a careless, indifferent manner, which 
exhibits no interest in the individual benefited, 
or with a patronising manner, which plainly 
shows that they wish the obligation they confer 
felt oppressively. On the other hand, some 
persons have so happy a manner of conferring 
a favour that they draw out every genstow^'axA 
grateful feeling of the recipient, nv\v\\^ \^^1 s^«a\ 
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themselves to be almost obliged by the accept- 
ance of the benefit they bestow. 

The following story of the celebrated states- 
man. Sir Robert Walpole, affords an 

Illustration of a Kind and Generous 
Manner of Conferring a Favour. 

. One morning Sir Robert sent a message to 
Mr. Shippen, one of his bitterest enemies, ask- 
ing to see him upon particular business. Mr. 
Shippen, though surprised at the request, obeyed 
it without suspicion. He was politely received, 
and, after a few moments. Sir Robert put some 
treasonable letters, of which he was the author, 
into his hands, asking him if he knew the hand- 
writing. Confounded and abashed, he could 
only stammer out some incoherent words of 
apology. Sir Robert, then smiling, took him 
by the hand. * Be not afraid,' said he, * Mr. 
Shippen ; I see how the matter stands. Set 
your mind at ease. Be assured that no one 
else shall ever be the wiser for this.' So say- 
ing, he took the letters, and threw them in the 
fire. * It is my duty,' resumed Sir Robert, * to 
protect my master from danger ; but I am 
neither inclined nor bound to punish with un- 
due severity those who may have been led into 
error through mistaken principles. Go home in 
perfect security, and be assured that on all pro- 
per occasions I will protect your interests, just 
as much as if no such tVAw^Vv^^V^c^^^t;^,' 
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ON LOVE OF HOME. 

The free, fair homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall. 

O may we love this spot of earth. 

The best where'er we roam; 
And duly estimate the worth 

Of our dear English home. 

Members of a family comprehending the three 
relations of husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, dwelling together, and 
forming a household or hotncy constitute the 
foundation of all civil society. It is everyone's 
duty, therefore, to cherish a regard for home, 
not only in order to promote the welfare of 
one's own family, but also for the good of 
society. 

The preservation and love of home is natural, 
and encourages one of the most powerful 
instincts of our nature. God has implanted in 
that nature a desire of marriage as a means of 
securing the advantages and blessings of home 
life. 

II o 
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It is only in well-ordered homes that domestic 
happiness is found. There life's business is 
attended to, and everything prospers — there 
the arts of peace are cultivated, there are the 
pledges of order, and there we find the strongest 
incentives to industry, vigour, and persever- 
ance, the great conditions by which success is 
secured. 

The love of home and its relationships leads 
the parent to desire that his children may 
become, by proper training, culture, and educa- 
tion, good and useful citizens. It leads to a 
love of the State as a grand collection of homes, 
and their proper safeguard. 

Thus we see that regard for home, and a 
judicious management of its concerns, contri- 
butes to the welfare and happiness of a family, 
and confers many benefits on the State. On 
the contrary, the neglect of home, and disregard 
for its governinent, would preclude the hope of 
family happiness, would introduce endless con- 
fusion into human affairs, and entirely destroy 
the attachments of kindred, and all the amiable 
virtues which arise from it. In short, society 
would be thrown into complete confusion ; for 
it is often seen that among those who are with- 
out the restraints of home affection, conspiracies 
against the State arise, breeding dissension and 
its attendant evil consequences to families and 
to nations. 

Let, then, regard for home and its duties be 
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instilled as a duty into the minds of youth, and 
as a means of acquiring that good conduct in 
life which alone can secure their own peace and 
happiness, as well as that of the nation to which 
they belong. 

A Love of Home Exemplified. 

A traveller was hastening from a distant land 
to his native country. His heart was filled 
with hope and joy, for he had not seen his 
parents and brothers and sisters for many 
years ; therefore he hurried greatly on his jour- 
ney. But when he came to some mountains, 
night overtook him, and it was so dark that he 
could hardly see his way. When he came down 
into the valley he lost himself, and wandered a 
long time. At last he became very sad, and 
sighed, * Oh ! that some one would meet me to 
relieve me in this trouble, and bring me on the 
right way to my home. How grateful should 
I be.' Thus he said, and stopped waiting for a 
guide. Presently he heard a voice behind him. 
It was that of a fisherman who was calling to 
him from a boat, to warn him of the danger of 
the road, and offering to guide him. ' Why,' 
asked he, * should I not follow this kind 
stranger ? I have lost my way.' The weary 
traveller then took the fisherman as his guide, 
and when they came to the end of the journey 
the good-natured fisherman left his boat^ aceoxxv- 

O 2 
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panied the traveller, and brought him on the 
right way to reach his father's house. Now he 
walked on cheerily, and soon the light of home 
gleamed through the trees, with its quiet modest 
radiance appearing to him doubly welcome after 
the troubles and dangers he had undergone. He 
knocked ; the door was opened, and his father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, came to meet 
him, and hung on his neck and kissed him 
weeping for joy. 



There is a land, of every land the pride. 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 
Where man. Creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks, benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend : 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet. 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ? a patriot ? — look around ! 
Oh, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam. 
That land thy country^ and that spot thy borne. 
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ON LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

There is a magical tie to the land of our home. 

Which the heart cannot break, though the footsteps may 

roam ; 
Be that land where it may, at the Line or the Pole, 
It still holds the magnet that draws back the soul. 
*Tis loved by the freeman, 'tis loved by the slave ; 
*Tis dear to the coward, more dear to the brave ; 
Ask of any the spot they like best on the earth. 
And they'll answer with pride, * 'Tis the land of my 

birth.' 

Oh, England ! thy white cliffs are dearer to me 
Than all the famed coast of a far foreign sea ; 
What emerald can peer or what sapphire can vie 
With the grass of thy fields, or thy summer-day sky ? 
They tell me of regions where flowers are found. 
Whose perfume and tints spread a paradise round; 
But brighter to me cannot garland the earth 
Than those that spring forth in the land of my birth. 

My country, I love thee ! and oh, may'st thou have 
The last throb of my heart, ere 'tis cold in the grave ; 
May'st thou yield that grave in thine own daisied earth. 
And my ashes repose in the land of my birth. 

By the word country we mean a community of 
citizens whoy united by fraternal sentiments and 
reciprocal wants y unite their individual powers for 
the purposes of general security y the reaction of 
which upon each other assumes the beneficial and 
protecting character of paternity. The members 
of a country constitute a family of tender at- 
tachments, by means of which justice and love 
of our neighbour are extended to tVv^ >«\vc^fc. 
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Patriotism or love of country has in all ages, 
under free government at least, been accounted 
a sublime virtue. It is natural and extensively 
useful. All those charities, all those affections 
of goodwill which we bear to relations, friends, 
and benefactors, are comprehended in it. It 
elevates the mind and promotes generosity, 
fortitude, benevolence, and a sense or honour. 

Even by the ties of gratitude we are bound to 
defend as far as we are able the government that 
has protected us and our fathers. But the love 
of our country and care for its prosperity must 
not render us forgetful of the abuses which may 
exist, or hinder us from calling for wise and 
judicious reforms. The best proof that people 
in private stations can give of love to their 
country is to promote peace and liberty, and to 
set an example of moderation, industry, and 
piety. A selfish, vicious, noisy, and turbulent 
man, whatever his social position, or however 
great his pretensions may be, cannot possess true 
patriotism. He is wanting in moral principle, 
in self-respect and self-control, which alone can 
give weight to character and prove a blessing to 
his country. 

Under the pretext of effecting reforms, such 
men often bring terrible catastrophes on their 
neighbours and their country in endeavouring, 
by all sorts of means, to stir up the passions 
of the people. We speak not only of some of 
the promoters of street meetings, or what arc 
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termed ' working-men's demonstrations; for in 
every class and every party in the State there 
are those who habitually use the passions of 
their neighbours like the shields on which the 
old Gothic chiefs used to be lifted to royalty. 
Every question which comes up in turn is seized 
on by these persons as a convenient opportunity 
for an harangue at public meetings or the 
hustings. Their hesitation is not, 'Which is 
right and expedient for the nation ? ' but ' Out 
of which can I make most political capital ? * 
Read the fiercely party journals, and you cannot 
fail to see that they are not fighting for the 
public, nor for the commonwealth, but simply 
either to exalt or to discredit the men in power ; 
in the one case that these may retain, in the 
other that they may be driven from, their places. 
And upon such a pitiful question as this, of 
which set of men shall govern, they are willing 
to write for peace or war ! Unfortunately, it is 
always too easy to awaken the wild beast in 
man, and call up a spirit of indignation and 
revenge, especially among the classes inevitably 
imperfectly informed, and unable to check the 
exaggerated statements of their real or imaginary 
wrongs. Too ready always are the half-starved 
^nd unemployed, the idle and the ill-paid, to turn 
to the proposal of any great change in the 
order of things which they imagine may ame- 
liorate their lot, free the labour market from 
'competition, and give to all the e7LCvt^vc\e.Tv\. ^^-. 
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what some of them have been heard to call by 
the title of ^ a good war ! ' 

What, then, shall we say for those who work 
on the feelings of such classes by these ignoble 
devices ? It is, we know, unavoidable that rest- 
less and ambitious men, or hot-headed political 
fanatics, must always have the power of ex- 
citing popular emotion, without, at the same 
time, feeling in themselves the check of a sense 
of responsibility for what they say or do. It is a 
familiar observation that to put such men into 
the seat of responsibility is at once to tone down 
all their words and acts to the level of modera- 
tion. With some men it is only when they are 
also publicly and officially responsible for the 
consequences of their doings that their con- 
science is apt to awake to the seriousness of the 
fact. But, looking to the influences which they 
wield, each one is fortunate if, in the course of 
such a career, he has not effected some mischief. 
Good projects are often rejected and bad ones 
adopted through such influence ; and it will be 
lucky if he have not on some occasion called out 
some giant popular passion which, like the 
Afreet of the * Arabian Nights,' a poor fisher- 
man could release out of the bottle, but which 
no power on earth could put back again into 
quiescence. 
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Examples of truly Patriotic Men. 

Every reader of history must have admired the 
noble characters and lofty patriotism of many 
of the illustrious men whose names adorn its 
pages, furnishing as they do brilliant examples 
of personal self-denial and devotion to the 
interest of their country, which will not fail to 
hand the memory of their deeds down to^ 
and secure the undying admiration of, future 
generations. 

Among such men we may mention the name 
of Cincinnatus, of whom we read that after 
subduing the Equi, he resigned the dictatorship 
which he might have retained for five months 
longer, and from love of his country returned to 
his plough and four acres of land as poor as 
when he went from them. And Paulus -ffimilius, 
at a later period, having conquered the wealthy 
kingdom of Macedonia, brought all the spoil 
into the Roman treasury, and, to adopt the 
words of Cicero, carried nothing with him to 
his own house but the eternal remembrance ol 
his name. 

The character of Cincinnatus readily suggests 
to us, among more modern instances, the name 
of Garibaldi. Almost every intelligent youth 
is acquainted with the history of this generous, 
simple-minded, and open-hearted man. Al- 
though we often discover in him, as in many 
other great men, a want of that prudervc^ nsi\\vc^ 
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should characterise the patriot and the states- 
man, still, upon the whole, his life furnishes us 
with one of the most rare and distinguished 
examples of the virtue of a love of country to 
be found in the biographies of patriotic men. 

Then, coming to our own country, how many 
illustrious examples of this virtue we find, such 
as our Hampdens, Russells, Sidneys, and others, 
whose names are known to all readers of English 
history, and whose lives and characters every 
youth should endeavour to imitate as far as 
possible in the sphere of life in which he is 
placed, considering that the love of his country 
is a virtue which it is his duty to encourage and 
to practise, in order that he may become a 
worthy citizen and member of the State. 



ON OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 

Mav just and righteous laws 
Uphold our nation's cause. 

And bless our isle. 
Home of the brave and free. 
The land of liberty! 
We pray that still on thee 

Kind Heaven may smile. 

The end of political or civil society and of 

just government is pul^lic good. To public good 

human actions are directed by means of laws, 

What is the nature of society y what a law is, 

wAaf are the notions com'prehended in ity and what 
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are the rights ^ the duties and obligations of men 
with respect to //, are questions treated of in 
the sciences of politics vca& jurisprudence. 

To enjoy the advantages of society, it is 
necessary that some sort of government should 
be established, and in all governments there 
must of necessity be both law and authority. 

Without law there would be licentiousness. 
Without authority to enforce it there would be 
no subjection. Subordination is the life of 
society, and must be enjoined by all good, just 
and equitable laws. 

In order to constitute a government, a sove- 
reign is appointed, rulers and magistrates chosen, 
laws made, taxes levied, and everyone, instead 
of righting himself, except in mere self-defence, 
is enjoined to appeal to the laws he lives under 
as the best security of life and property. 

Perfect rights which are necessary to the 
existence of society may be vindicated by force 
or by legal prosecution. Such is our right to 
life, to health, to property, to reputation, to 
liberty, whence there is an obligation on other 
men not to take our life, hurt our bodies, in- 
vade our -property, deprive us of liberty, or 
injure our reputation. 

A law must be promulgated to those who are 
to obey it, and when promulgated according to 
the established forms, no pretence of ignorance 
is admitted as a legal excuse for transgressing 
it. If it were, then every tratisg^tesaot ^qnJA 
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plead Ignorance, and so the law would be of 
no effect, and people trusting to this plea 
would not give themselves the trouble to inquire 
what those laws are by which they must regu- 
late their conduct. However, in particular 
cases, unavoidable ignorance would no doubt 
in equity be admitted as an alleviation of the 
transgressor's fault. 

We are under a moral obligation, that is we 
are bound by conscience, to obey the laws of 
the land where these do not require or enforce 
anything contrary to the law of God. But 
laws which do this seldom exist under a well- 
regulated state of society. It is, however, 
often the case that men are determined by pru- 
dence to obey even bad laws which cannot be 
trangressed without incurring a penalty. 

Resistance to law is always attended with 
danger, often involves many a worthy family in 
ruin, and may in the end produce anarchy or 
tyranny more intolerable than any of the. evils 
which such resistance might have been intended 
to remove. To a remedy so desperate a good 
man will not have recourse unless both he and 
the greater and wiser part of the nation are 
morally certain that it will be productive of 
good. 

Those who will not obey the laws of their 

country, provided such laws are good and just, 

are only fit to live in deserts, as they destroy 

that union which is necessary to the prosperity 

and Aappiness of the commxxmt^ • 
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Having thus far entered into a few general 
explanations of our subject, we now refer more 
especially to the character of the government 
under which we live. 

The supreme governing power of Great 
Britain is vested by our constitution in a single 
person — King or Queen — for it is indifferent to 
which sex the crown descends ; and the person 
entitled to it, whether male or female, is 
entrusted with all the ensigns, rights and prero- 
gatives of sovereign power. 

The principal duties of a monarch are ex- 
pressed in the coronation oathy in which he or 
she promises to govern the people of this king- 
dom of England and the dominions belonging 
thereto, according to the statutes or laws enacted 
by the legislature, and to the utmost of such 
sovereign power cause law and justice in mercy 
to be executed. Thus we see in this contract 
or oath are expressed all the duties that a 
monarch owes to his subjects. 

Our laws are made by the parliament y which 
consists of the sovereign^ the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The House of Lords 
comprises the nobility. The House of Com- 
mons consists of those who are freely chosen by 
the people to represent them in the legislature ^ and 
to vote and determine for them. 

A proposal for a law is called a bill. A bill 
approved by the House of Commons falls to 
nothing if rejected by the Lords ; and th.o\i?^ 
approved by the Lords, is void \i t^^^cxs.^ \svj 
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the Commons ; and though it should pass both 
Houses, is nothing without the assent of the 
sovereign. The sovereign and parliament, how- 
ever, generally understand each other in these 
matters, and decency requires that there should 
be no opposition of the one to the other. 

When a bill is approved by both Houses and 
has obtained the royal assent it is a law^ and is 
called an Act of Parliament ^ and must continue 
in force, binding every person in the nation, till 
it be abolished or amended by the same powers 
that made it — that is, by another Act of Par- 
liament. 

Sometimes when a bill has passed one House 
the other House makes amendments or alterations 
in it, to which, however, both Houses must 
agree, otherwise the bill comes to nothing. 
But if it be a bill for raising money by Act of 
Parliament, it must originate with the House of 
Commons, and the House of Lords, though they 
may reject, cannot make any alterations in it. 

Bills are usually twice read in each House, 
committed — ^that is, a committee is appointed 
to consider their various clauses — engrossed, and 
then read a third time. 

With us, therefore, it is seen that no law can 
be made, abrogated, or amended without the 
consent and joint authority of the sovereign, 
the Lords and the Commons. 

According to the spirit of our English consti- 
tution, the interests of those who make the laws 
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are so connected with the interests of those who 
must obey them, that there exists little danger of 
oppressive laws being made. In the legislature 
the people are a check upon the nobility and 
the nobility upon the people, by the mutual 
privilege of rejecting what the other has re- 
solved, while me sovereign is a check upon 
both. Moreover, the people are secured from 
oppressive and unjust taxes by the sole power 
of voting, njoney being vested in their repre- 
sentatives, that is the House of Commons. 

So that our Government, although a free 
monarchy, comprehends the principles of 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy united- — 
a state of government which Aristotle thought, 
if it could be established, was likely to form 
the most perfect government. 

The English constitution is, therefore, the 
proudest political monument of the combined 
and progressive wisdom of man. Throughout 
the whole civilised world its preservation ought 
to be prayed for, as a choice and peerless 
model, uniting all the beauties of proportion 
with all the solidity of strength. 

Now, there is not a greater happiness than 
that enjoyed by a people living under such a 
government, and being ruled by good, just and 
equitable laws. The industry of a country 
depends greatly upon the goodness of its laws, 
and the faithful execution of them. 

If laws permitted a violation of property -^ 
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all men would soon become thieves instead of 
labourers; and as thieving produces nothing, 
there would soon be nothing left to steal, and 
all would starve. 

Who would labour on the soil through a 
whole summer, if he knew that he was liable 
to have his harvest seized in the autumn by a 
tyrant ? 

But suppose that every man be allowed to 
gain all that he can, he must also be allowed to 
use it as he will. This is evident, because no 
man will be industrious to gain property, unless 
he be allowed to use it for the promotion of his 
own happiness, in such a way as he likes best. 

For instance, the labourer should be allowed 
to work at any trade, or as many trades as he 
pleases ; to work in any place he chooses, and 
to change his occupation whenever he supposes 
he can do so with advantage ; and that he be 
not obliged to change it, unless he believe such 
change will be for his benefit. Hence every 
industrious man is bound to see that good laws 
are made and put in force, and that none but 
thieves and robbers could gain anything by the 
destruction of laws ; and all true lovers of their 
country will, to the best of their power, by the 
use of proper means, and actuated by no party 
spirit, endeavour to secure good government, 
and such laws as shall be for the general good. 
Then, as to those who make the laws, there is 
not among the catalogue of illustrious characters, 
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one that is equal to a wise and good legislator. 
Ancient history has immortahsed those who 
by the promulgation of good laws have con- 
tributed to the service of their country. Sages 
have honoured them, and their memory is as 
a sweet-smelling savour, grateful to all the 
world. Of such a man a certain poet speaks 
when he says : — 

With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of State ; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 
And princely counsel in his face shone 
Majestic. 

The names of Solon and Lycurgus will be 
held in honour as long as the recording pagts 
of the historian shall continue to transmit the 
catalogue of ancient worthies to posterity. 
The harmony of a well-ordered State has 
been compared to the melody of fine music. 
Hence perhaps arose the fable of Amphion's 
building the walls of Thebes merely by play- 
ing on the harp. He is represented, indeed, 
as a great musician ; but the moral seems to 
indicate that he was rather a great lawgiver, 
who drew men from their woods and wilds, 
and by his persuasive manner induced them 
to subject themselves to the laws of their coun- 
try, and to live in harmony and fellowship with 
each other. 

II p 
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A Remarkable Instance of Regard for 
AND Obedience to Law. 

A more striking instance of inflexible in- 
tegrity and steadfast obedience to law is scarcely 
to be found than that which is related of a 
New England farmer of the name of Stedman, 
who, having espoused the side of the Royalists 
at the breaking out of the American War, 
shared the same unhappy fate with many of 
his countrymen who embarked in the same 
desperate cause. His story is thus narrated by 
the person who appeared as his counsel on his 
trial : — 

* The jail in which he was confined was in 
the western part of Massachusetts, and nearly 
in a ruinous condition. The farmer was one 
night awakened from his sleep by several 
persons in his room. " Come," said they, " you 
can now regain your liberty. We have made a 
breach in the prison through which you can 
escape." To their astonishment, Stedman re- 
fused to leave the prison. In vain they expos- 
tulated with him, in vain they represented to 
him that his life was at stake. His reply 
was,, that he was a true man, and a servant 
of King George, and that he would not creep 
out of a hole at night, and sneak away from the 
rebels, by disregarding the laws of his country, 
to save his life. The time at length arrived 
for the trial of the prisoners^ among whom was 
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Stedman. I was now engaged as his counsel. 
Stedman insisted before the court upon telling 
his whole story, and, when I would have taken 
advantage of some technical points of the law, 
he sharply rebuked me, and told me he had not 
employed me to prevaricate, but only to assist 
him in telling the truth. I had never seen 
such a display of simple integrity and regard 
for law. I saw the tears more than once 
springing from the eyes of his judges. Never 
before or since have I felt such an interest in a 
client. I pleaded for him as I should have 
pleaded for rny own life. I drew tears, but I 
could not sway the judgment of stern men, 
controlled more by a sense of duty than the 
compassionate promptings of humanity. Sted- 
man was condemned. I told him there was a 
chance of pardon if he would ask it. I drew 
up a petition, and requested him to sign it, but 
he refused. ^^ I have done," said he, " what I 
thought my duty, by allowing the law to take 
its course. I can ask> pardon of my Goa and 
my king ; but it would be hypocrisy to ask 
forgiveness of these men for an action I should 
repeat were I again pkced in similar circum- 
stances. No ! ask me not to sign that petition. 
Go to my judges, and tell them I place 
not my fears nor my hope^ in them." It was 
in vain that I pressed the subject, and I went 
away in despair.' 

p 2 
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ON LOYALTY TO THE QUEEN. 

God save our gracious Queen, 
Long live our noble Queen, 

God save the Queen ! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious. 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the Queen ! 

Thy choicest gifts in store. 
On Queen Victoria pour ; 

Long may she reign. 
\ May she defend our laws. 
And ever give us cause 
To sing, with heart and voice, 

God save the Queen ! 

In all government, as we stated in our last 
lesson, there must be some supreme power in 
whatever person or persons it may be lodged, 
which every subject must obey. The corona- 
tion oath comprehends the whole duty of a 
British sovereign, and, as the people on their 
part are bound to allegiance, here is plainly a 
covenant or contract between the sovereign and 
the people. As long as a sovereign's commands 
are just and reasonable, and he faithfully exe- 
cutes that which the laws of the realm require of 
him, and which furnish him with a reason for 
what he does, he is entitled to the loyalty and 
obedience of his people. 

There are, however, other qualities necessary 
m a really good sovereign, besides those implied 
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in a just administration of the law. For exam- 
ple, a good sovereign is bound by the most 
sacred ties to consult the happiness of his people. 
This requires goodness, sympathy, and love, and 
when these are possessed, they not only secure 
loyalty, but also the hearty respect and affection 
of the nation. 

An old writer, in enumerating the virtues of 
such a monarch, says : — ^ A good sovereign will 
consider the ends and importance of his trust 
far more than the dignity of his station. He is 
seated on the throne, the crown of majesty is 
placed upon his head, and the sceptre of power 
placed in his hand. But not for himself are 
these ensigns given, but for the good of his 
kingdom. His statutes are framed with equity 
and wisdom. His subjects enjoy the fruits of 
their labours in security, and their happiness 
consists in their observance of the law. His 
judgments are founded on the principles of 
justice and mercy, and in the punishment of 
offenders he is strict and impartial. His ears 
are open to the complaints of his subjects. He 
restrains the hand of their oppressors, and de- 
livers them from their tyranny. He smiles on 
the arts, and they flourish, and the sciences im- 
prove beneath the culture of his hand. With 
the learned and ingenious he delights himself. 
He excites them to emulation, and the glory of 
his kingdom is exalted by their labours. The 
spirit of the merchant who extends K\% ^wr^- 
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merce, the skill of the farmer who enriches his 
lands, he honours with his favour, or rewards 
with his bounty. The glory of such a king is 
the welfare of his people. His power and do- 
minion rest on the affections of his subjects. 

^ His people therefore look up to him, as a 
father, with reverence and love, and consider 
him as the guardian of all they enjoy. No 
murmurs against him arise in their hearts, the 
machinations of his enemies endanger not his 
State. His subjects are faithful and firm in his 
cause. Security and peace bless their dwellings, 
and glory and strength encircle his throne. 

* Such only are the happy sovereigns, and if 
under their rule some dissatisfied subjects are 
found, which, indeed, there always would be 
even if an angel from heaven were to be king, 
the greater and more respectable part of the 
people would regard him with affection and 
loyalty. 

^ Cruel and arbitrary sovereigns are unhappy 
while they live, and often come to an untimely 
end. In no countries on earth is the deposition 
of princes so common as in those where the 
sovereign is despotical, and the people slaves.' 

Happily for our nation we are ruled by a 
good, wise, and happy sovereign, and our Queen 
possesses the true affection and warm personal 
devotion of her subjects, these feelings being 
directly inspired by the noble record of a reign 
which has made of the palace a central home, 
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an exemplary household identified in its inte- 
rests, its sympathies, and in the purposes of its 
life, with the life of England, so that its fortunes 
have grown dear to all, high and low, rich and 
poor. 

This personal attachment of the people is due 
to personal qualities. The sentiment of the 
country can be traced to nothing else than the 
pure womanly virtues and earnest sense of ap- 
pointed duty which our Queen has so signally 
identified, as none before her have done, with the 
grandeur and station of the sovereign, thus ren- 
dering her reign one of the most distinguished 
and happy to be found in the annals of our 
or of any nation. 

The Loyalty of Columbus. 

Columbus, after having discovered the west- 
ern hemisphere, was ordered on a false charge 
to be brought home from America in chains. 
The captain of the ship, who was intimately 
acquainted with his virtues, offered to free him 
from his chains, and make his passage as agree- 
able as possible. Columbus, however, rejected 
the friendly offer, saying, * I thank you ; but 
these chains are the rewards and honours fpr my 
services to the king, whom I have obeyed as 
faithfully as my God. I will carry them with 
me to the grave.' 
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ON A LOVE OF UBERTY AND HATRED OF 

OPPRESSION. 

Heaveti on our favoured land hath smiled. 

From want and war we're free ; 
The noble's heir, the peasant's child. 

Alike have fiberty. 

Grateful well praise the Mighty Hand 

That sheds such blessings here. 
Protecting still our native land 

From ills that others fear. 

Political liberty may be thus defined, * // /V 
that state in which men are so governed by equitable 
lawSy and so tried by equitable judges y that nc» 
person can be hindered from doing what the law 
allows y or have reason to be afraid of any person 
so long as he does his duty J* 

This is true liberty, for this is the only sort, 
of liberty that promotes virtue and happiness ; 
and surely no wise or good man would ever 
wish for any other, and this is a degree and a 
perfection of liberty which the people of Eng- 
land enjoy to a greater extent than those of 
other nations. Thus Britain is a free State, 
which no man of sense denies, which Mon- 
tesquieu, the greatest political genius that ever 
lived, acknowledges, and which they who are 
most dissatisfied with the administration of our 
afl^airs seem to admit when they say that our 
liberty is in danger ; for if liberty does not exist 
among us, it cannot be in danger. 
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Thus we see that liberty does not consist in 
the power of doing what we please, for if every- 
body had this power there could be no liberty 
at all, because our life and property would be 
at the disposal of every man who was able and 
willing to take them from us. In every country 
every violation of law is an attack upon the 
public liberty. The laws of our country are 
our best and only means of securing liberty, 
and therefore liberty can exist among us no 
longer than while those laws are obeyed. 

An eloquent writer, in speaking of liberty, 
says : — * It is thou, liberty ! thrice sweet and 
gracious liberty ! in which all, whether in public 
or private, rejoice ; the taste of which is grateful, 
and ever will be so till Nature herself shall 
change. No tint of words can soil thy snowy 
mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre into 
iron. With thee to smile upon him as he eats 
his crust, the swain is as happy as his monarch. 
Gracious heaven ! grant me health, and give me 
but liberty as my companion, if it seems good 
unto thy Divine Providence, and no envious 
murmur shall be cherished by me at the lot of 
the great and rich, whose heads are aching for 
lack of such blessings as thou dost impart.' 

Oh, liberty! thou goddess, heav'nly bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight. 
Eternal pleasures in thy presence reign. 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
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Oppression may be said to exist in every 
government which deprives men of their ^^^^ 
or of that political liberty which promotes pros- 
perity and virtue. 

First. They who are hindered from doing 
what the law allows, or who have reason to be 
afraid of one another even while they are doing 
their duty, cannot be said to enjoy liberty. 
Where this is the case there must be in the 
hands of certain individuals some exorbitant 
power productive of oppression, and not subject 
to law, or t^ere must prevail in the State a spirit 
of licentiousness which the law cannot control. 

Second. No men can be said to be free who 
are liable to have oppressive laws imposed 
on them, or to be tried by tyrannical or incom- 
petent judges. 

In Great Britain our laws are made by men 
whose interest it is to make them equitable, and 
who, with very few exceptions of little moment, 
are themselves subject to the laws they make. 

By the institution of juries, our judges in all 
criminal and in many civil cases are also our 
equals — men who are acquainted with our cir- 
cumstances, and to whose prudence and probity 
we have no objection, and who are favourably 
inclined towards us on account of being our 
equals. 

Third. Those people cannot be accounted 
free who dare not complain when they 
suffer injury, or who are denied the privilege 
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of declaring their sentiments freely one to 
another. Every member of a nation has a right 
to think on any subject he chooses, and to say 
what he thinks, provided that in so doing he 
inflicts no injury on others, and causes no 
danger to the peace of the public. Any attempt 
CO molest or prevent him would be to infringe 
on his personal rights just as much as it would 
be to steal his property. 

In these respects our freedom is secured by 
what is termed the liberty of the press. 

Thus we see that an honest Englishman has 
nothing to fear either from the law, or from the 
judge, or from his neighbour, as long as he does 
his duty. 

This is indeed a liberty of which any nation 
may be proud, and which by all should be 
prized and maintained in all its integrity. 

Before concluding this lesson, we may notice 
a form of oppression which, although it is being 
generally gradually abolished, is still found in 
some nations, and is so cruel and reprehensible 
that to pass it over would be neglecting the 
discharge of our duty. We refer to the custom 
of slavery. 

In this system the will of the master only is 
consulted, and no regard had to that of the slave. 
No efforts of ability or virtue can change the 
slave's condition for the better without the mas- 
ter's consent. The master may correct his slave 
as severely, and use him as cruelly as Ke ^Vt^.^^'s*^ 
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provided he do not deprive him of his limbs or 
life. The slave labours for his master's benefit 
only, and in some parts of the world can acquire 
little or nothing for himself. The master buys 
a slave, and sells him with as little concern as we 
do an ox, or any article of the household. The 
children of slaves are horn and bred in slavery, 
and their children and all their posterity, unless 
the master pleases to give them liberty. The life 
or death of slaves in the hands of the slave- 
dealer is of no more value than the money for 
which they have been bought or sold. 

After this account, surely it will be un- 
necessary to add that slavery is inconsistent with 
the dearest and most essential rights of man's 
nature, that it is detrimental to virtue and in- 
dustry, that it hardens the heart to those tender 
sympathies which form the most lovely part of 
the human character, that it involves the inno- 
cent in hopeless misery in order to procure 
wealth and pleasure for the authors of that 
misery, that it seeks to degrade into brutes 
beings whom the Lord of heaven and earth 
endowed with rational souls and created for 
immortality ; in short, that it is utterly repug- 
nant to every principle of reason, conscience, 
humanity, and religion. 

It is impossible for a considerate and unpre- 
judiced mind to think of slavery without horror. 
That a man, a rational and immortal being, 
should be treated on the same footing with a 
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beast or piece of wood, and bought and sold, 
and entirely subjected to the will of another 
man, whose equal he is by nature, and whose 
superior he may be in virtue and understanding, 
and all for no crime, but merely because he was 
born in a certain country, or of certain parents, 
or because he differs from us in the shape of 
his nose, the colour of his skin, or the size of 
his lips ; — if this be equitable, or excusable, or 
pardonable, it is vain to talk any longer of the 
eternal distinctions of right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, good and evil. 

Banish from the human breast hope and the 
sense of honour, which are done in the case of 
the slave, and you banish at the same time the 
noblest incentives to virtue. 

I wouJd not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earn'd. 
No, I would rather be myself the slave. 
And wear the bonds that fasten them on him. 

From the earliest times, slavery has been con- 
demned by many good and great men. Homer, 
who lived when slavery was common, and whose 
knowledge of the human heart no person who 
understands him will ever call in question, says 
that * when a man is made a slave, he loses from 
that day the half of his virtue.' And Longinus, 
quoting the same passage, affirms, * that slavery-^ 
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however mild, may still be called the prison of 
the soul, and a public dungeon/ And Tacitus 
remarks, * that even wild animals lose their 
spirit when deprived of their freedom.' * Slav- 
ery,' says Montesquieu, * is not useful, either to 
the master or to the slave ; to the latter, because 
he can do nothing by virtue ; to the former, 
because he contracts with his slaves all sorts of 
evil habits, inures himself insensibly to neglect 
every moral virtue, and becomes proud, passion- 
ate, hard-hearted, violent, voluptuous, and 
cruel.' 

MsoY> and Phaedrus, who had both felt the 
bitter effects of slavery, though the latter of 
them had the good fortune to have the mildest 
prince that ever was for his master, cannot for- 
bear taking all opportunities to express their 
great abhorrence of slavery, and their passion 
for liberty, upon any terms whatsoever. 

Happily, in England slavery is unknown, and 
it is to the glory of our nation that its abolition 
in many of those places which were its greatest 
strongholds has been effected. Before its abo- 
lition in our colonies, young negroes were kid- 
napped in the streets of London and Liverpool 
to export to some of those colonies. Pre- 
viously to the year 1785, this custom had been 
disregarded. Scarcely anyone had publicly 
questioned the right or propriety of keeping 
slaves in the West Indies, and of annually add- 
ing thousands to their number by the importa- 
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tion of negroes from Africa. About this time, 
however, slavery had begun to excite the atten- 
tion of some philanthropic minds, who deter- 
mined to agitate the question in the Legislature 
of our country. One of the chief agents in 
this great work was Granville Sharp, who 
laboured most arduously to accomplish the work 
of abolition, and through his efforts the So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Slavery was founded. 
His efforts soon attracted the attention of 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Brougham, and Buxton, 
who all, amidst much opposition and obloquy, 
continued their work, till, in 1834, slavery was 
abolished in the British dominions at the ex- 
pense of twenty millions of pounds sterling. 
The example of Britain was followed in a few 
years by other European governments, and 
since that time slavery in America, and serfdom, 
a peculiar form of slavery in Russia, has been 
abandoned. 

Our English Liberties, and how they 
have been achieved. 

Men of England, who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood I 

Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on field and flood. 

Yours are Hampden's, Russell's glory, 
Sydney's matchless shade is yours— 

Martyrs in heroic story. 

Worth a hundred Agincourts. 
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We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crown and mitred tyranny ; 

They defied the field and scafFold 
For their birthrights — so will we. 

What are monuments of bravery. 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in lands of slavery 

Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ? 

Pageants ! let the world revere us 
For our people's rights and laws. 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in freedom's holy cause* 



ON LOVE OF PEACE AND HATRED OF 

WAR. 

Through pride and whim mankind are foes : 
Thus wars disturb the world's repose. 
War makes us poor ; we seek for peace ; 
Peace plenty brings, that prides increase. 
Pride, as before, makes discord reign ; 
We quarrel to make peace again. 

God bless our native land. 
May Heaven's protecting hand 

Still guard our shore. 
May peace her power extend. 
Foe be transformed to friend. 
And Britain's power depend 

On war no more. 

When a government is established, and upo 
the whole is tolerably mild, even though thcr 
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may be reasons for disapproTing in certain cases 
the conduct of its rulers, and though it should 
fall short of the perfection of that under which 
we in England have the happiness to live, a good 
man and peaceable citizen will be careful not to 
breed disturbance in it, but will, on the con- 
trary, as far as he is able, promote concord and 
peace. With his fellow-subjects he desires to 
live in harmony, and to cherish towards them 
the great duty of benevolence. He would, 
therefore, be extremely sorry to see them in- 
volved in civil war, which of all calamities is the 
worst, as it leads to the perpetration of innu- 
merable crimes, the results of which it is impos- 
sible to foresee, and he would look upon those 
who stir up dissensions in the State in order to 
enrich themselves, or to gratify the rancour of 
party spirit, as public incendiaries, and the 
enemies of their country and mankind. 

Such is the character of the man of peace ; and 
can we suppose that either he, or, indeed, any 
loyal citizen anxious to promote a pacific 
spirit in his own nation, would be less likely to 
cherish the same feeling in reference to public 
wars with other nations. Would he not use all 
his endeavours to promote a conciliatory spirit 
between the contending parties, and unless com- 
pelled by strict justice to his own nation, dis- 
countenance an^ deprecate a warlike spirit. 
Reflecting as he would on what war is, and the 
effects it generally produces, we think he would 
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have but little diffiiulty in coming to the conclu- 
sion that it deserves, even under, the most justifi- 
able circumstances, his strong disapproval ; while 
others, undertaken in a purely aggressive spirit, 
only merit his utmost hatred and detestation. 

It appears, according to the law of na- 
tions, that in certain cases a war is justifiable; 
such, for example, as when a nation proves 
troublesome to its neighbours, and, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the injured na- 
tion, continues to persist in its aggression. Here 
the injured nation may use force to compel 
the enemy to be quiet, and should he become 
the victor over such enemy by subduing him, to 
demand an indemnity for the past, and security 
against future injury. War may also be made 
for the prevention of injury when there is reason 
to believe that injury is intended, and that no- 
thing but force can prevent it. But the victor 
or injured party must not in such a case punish 
the innocent with the guilty, and, therefore, he 
must not make them slaves, or establish among 
them arbitrary power. For that would be to 
inflict punishment not only on the women and 
common people, many of whom probably had 
no hand in the public injuries, but also on the 
young children and unborn descendants, who 
certainly had no hand in them. A desire to 
defend the interests of our own country from 
the unjust attacks of others should be so regu- 
lated as to prevent a disposition to seize upon 
small pretexts and \\tt\e ^tovoo.-aiViotvs^^ to favour 
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the taking up of arms against other countries. 
We should never resort to such means of de- 
fence unless compelled by the strongest reasons, 
and impelled by necessity. 

But apart from such cases, and even those in 
many instances could have been prevented by 
friends, the practice of war generally admits of 
no defence, whether we consider its origin or 
character. As to the latter, who will doubt 
that it displays the lowest qualities of man. 
Nothing can divest it of its hideous and inhu- 
man character ; and against all we hear about 
military spirit and glory, we must set the hard 
fact of general slaughter. War, in fact, is 
nothing but murder on a large scale. We hang 
the man who, blinded by passion, slays his fel- 
low-man, but the slayers of thousands in war, 
such as your Philips, Alexanders, Caesars, Pom- 
peys, Napoleons, are treated with honour and 
reward ; while the greatest patriots and lawgivers, 
such as Moses, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Alfred, 
and many other of the most illustrious, are com- 
paratively neglected. War is an unmitigated 
evil, and a curse to humanity, and nothing else. 
And it is noteworthy how very few wars have 
had even the semblance of a justifying cause. 
For the most part they have been wanton 
aggressions dictated merely by ambition. Occa- 
sionally they have arisen from nothing more 
important than * a breach of etiquette.' For the 
glory of one man, for the establishment of a 

Q 2 
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dynigty, millions of men have been slain. In 
war, ambition, ferocity, revenge — the very worst 
passions and motives that can stir the breast of 
man — are all horribly displayed. Yet in some 
sort there is another side to the picture. War 
has, in some instances, also served to display 
courage, fortitude, and patriotism. It has 
served to purify, if with cruel sternness, the 
heart and life of a nation, helping it to rise to 
the realisation of a better national existence. 
The men of Saguntum, who leapt into the 
flames rather than submit to the haughty 
Romans ; the Maid of Orleans, who saved her 
country, and then died for it at the stake; and 
the heroic conduct of many of the Parisians in 
the fearful war of 1870, present the brighter 
side of military story. Still, while history 
chronicles such noble instances of defence and 
heroism, it must record also the infamous 
aggression of those who rendered such defence a 
necessity. The fact is that war is and must be, 
under any circumstances, brutalising. Men go 
in civilised, and come out bloodthirsty. Soon, 
like Mars, the soldier gets 



Love the clashing 

Of broadsword and of shield ; 
He loves to breathe the steam that reeks 

From the fresh battle-field. 
And he smiles a smile more dreadful 

Than his own dreadful frown. 
When he sees the dark black cloud of smoke 

Go up from the conquered town. 
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A Few Examples of the Horrors of 

War. 

To give examples in detail of the cruelties 
and atrocities of war would require a whole 
volume. The late lamentable war between 
France and Germany is still fresh in the 
memories of our readers, very few of whom 
have not heard of or read of it in the public 
papers. What a spectacle of horror it presents 
to the mind — fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters parting, never perhaps to meet again — 
thousands, we might perhaps say millions, of 
valuable lives sacrificed ; the dead stiffened and 
lying exposed in the field, wounded, groaning 
with pain, the air tainted by disease, villages 
burning, and the country around a desert, 
families flying from their homes, schools and 
hospitals destroyed by shot and shell, churches 
turned into hospitals, people starving, and 
taxed in their poverty to meet the heavy pay- 
ments demanded by the victors. 

These are some of the instances of the late 
war, which we forbear to extend. We may, 
however, conclude this description from an 
eye-witness. Speaking of the battle-field of 
Sedan, he says : — * Just on the outside of the 
ramparts the ground was covered with dead men 
and dead horses, and these were left unburied 
for nearly a week. I rode over the field one 
day, and saw the dreadful sights I have so oftea 
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read of, but never before realised. I have heard 
of other sights sufficiently horrible, but of these 
I have personal knowledge/ 

Then speaking of some of the scenes inside 
Paris, he says: — ' A shell fell this morning on a 
communal school-house, burst into the school- 
room, killed five little boys, and wounded seven 
others. 

' Last night the Hospice de la Pitie and the 
Hopital du Val-de- Grace, not to mention others 
on the south side, received about 100 shells be- 
tween them. At the former four women were 
killed, and several wounded- 

' The dead still lie about ; and very ghastly 
they look in the frost and rime which serve for 
their winding-sheets, the great forest of Orleans 
(where the French are still supposed to be) 
forming a sombre background to the whole. 
Wheels and cannons are the first things seen 
here ; then a dead horse lying in the ditch at the 
right. A hundred yards further on several 
more dead horses, shoes — several pairs. Groups 
of men digging. Men in twos, each group 
carrying a burden between them. A bundle, a 
little ahead, in the ditch on the left. Getting 
nearer, we find the bundle is a French corporal 
of the line, dead in a sitting posture, with the 
right hand still pressed to the wound on the 
breast. More dead horses, knapsacks, rifles 
broken and whole. A heap of four dead lines- 
men. Two dead Mobiles. Further oflF, in 
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some straw, three dead Prussians. Then we 
come to some soldiers making cofFee, and buf- 
feting themselves to keep off the cold. 

^ Among the incidents of the bombardment, 
of which I have already given you some speci- 
mens, the following is worthy of special notice : 
— The funeral of a poor womafh,- killed by a 
bomb in the Rue Rochefoucauld, at Montrouge, 
was to take place yesterday morning. At the 
very moment when the undertakers were about 
to remove the coffin, a shell burst into the roof 
and exploded on the staircase, destroying three 
flights of stairs, but without seriously wounding 
anybody. How was the coffin to be got down- 
stairs? This sad task was ultimately accom- 
plished by the aid of a couple of ropes, and the 
remains of the poor victim were let down in 
front of the house from the fourth storey into 
the street. The mourners gathered under the 
doorway, resigned, but fearful every moment 
lest another bomb should fall on the same spot, 
and send another victim to the graveyard.' 

The 'Peuple Fran^ais' estimates at fifteen 
millions of francs (600,000/.) the value of the 
shot and shell launched from the enemy's bat 
teries during the first two weeks of the bom- 
bardment. And it is calculated that the 
number of killed and wounded amount to 
250,000, on the French side alone, at the battles 
of Woerth, Metz, Sedan, and Paris up to the 
time of the bombardment. 
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These, then, are called ' the glories of war,-' 
but never in the history of the world has the 
condition of a great country been more sad than 
that of France at the present time. 

Death slays with multiplied machinery, and 
the armies who decimate each other are now-a- 
days the nations themselves ; so that fighting 
has grown too ghastly even for ambitious, and 
too butcherlike for the most brutal, natures. 
Men sicken at ^ glory,' and shudder at hearing 
God's name ever so sincerely coupled with such 
horrors. Surely, now is the time when we may 
fairly try to establish a court of right and 
reason between the nations, if we would not 
give up all thought of progress, and fall back 
despairing into the savage and degraded past. 

The friends of peace hoped that in this 
age of civilisation war had almost ceased to 
trouble mankind; but instead of this, here we 
have two of the foremost nations in Europe en- 
gaged in war unparalleled for its atrocities. 

Let us now hope that such scenes will cause 
a re-action in favour of arbitration as the 
best means of settling disputes between nations, 
and that the following words of the poet may 
soon prove true all over the world : — 



The camp has had its day of song ; 

The sword, the bayonet, the plume. 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 

The plough, the anvil, and the loom. 
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Oh ! not upon our tented fields 

Are freedom's heroes bred alone ; 
The training of the workshop yields 

More heroes true than war has known ! 

Let Labour, then, look up and see 

His craft no path of honour lacks ; 
The soldier's rifle yet shall be 

Less honoured than the woodman's axe : 
Let Art his own appointment prize. 

Nor deem that gold or outward height 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 

And may the time draw nearer still 

When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 

Must all that raises man proceed. 
Though pride should hold our calling low. 

For us shall duty make it good ; 
And we from truth to truth shall go. 

Till life and death are understood. 



Pliny, in his 'Natural History/ writes that the 
nature of the basilisk is to kill all trees and shrubs it 
breathes upon, and to scorch and burn all herbs and 
grass it passes over. Such are the dismal effects of 
war j for, be the title never so clear, the cause never 
so just, yet the means are not without fire and sword, 
nor the end without horror and bloodshed. Peace, 
therefore, is to be preferred, so it be not with blemish 
of the prince's honour, or prejudice of the public 
good. 
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MORAL LESSONS FROM THE TEACHING 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

Society. 

See that ye love one another with a pure heart fer- 
vently. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Finally, be ye all of one mind, having compassion one 
of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous. 
Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you^ do 
ye even so to them. 

To Parents. 

Children, obey your parents in the Lord : for this 
is right. Honour thy father and mother, which is the 
first commandment with promise. 

Brothers and Sisters. 

For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother^ and 
sister, and mother. 

Friends and Companions. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born 
for adversity. Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 
A man that hath friends must show himself friendly ; 
and there is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
Jesus said. Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I 
command you. 
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To Teachers. 

My son, hear the instruction of thy fether. He that 
refuseth instruction despiseth his own soul ; but he 
that heareth reproof getteth understanding. 

Servants, 

Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in 
singleness of heart, as unto Christ : not with eye-ser- 
vice, as men-pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart 

Neighbours, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

The Sick and Afflicted, 

Rob not the poor, because he is poor, neither 
oppress the afflicted in the gate. The righteous shall 
answer him, saying. Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and gave thee 
drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we 
thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee ? And 
the King shall answer and say unto them. Verily, I 
say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. 

Widows and Orphans, 

[The wicked] doeth not good to the widow. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the. 'wcytV^. 
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The Poor. 

He that hath mercy on the poor, happy is he. 
Only they would that we should remember the poor ; 
the same which I also was forward to do. 



The Aged, 

Hearken unto thy fether that begat thee, and de- 
spise not thy mother when she is old. The beauty 
of old men is the grey head. The hoary head is a 
crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness. 

Young People and Children, 

Rid me and deliver me from the hand of strange 
children, whose mouth speaketh vanity, and their 
right hand is a right hand of ^sehood. That our 
sons may. be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 
our daughters may be as corner stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace. Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days 
of thy youth ; and walk in the ways of thy heart, and 
in the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou, that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment. 
Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and put 
away evil from thy flesh, for childhood and youth are 
vanity. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them. It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth. Teach the young women to be sober. 
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yustlce. 

What doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God. Blessings are on the head of the just. 

Honesty, 

I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men j that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty. Provide things 
honest in the sight of all men. 

Uprightness and Integrity, 
The integrity of the upright shall guide them. 

Straightforwardness. 
Let thine eyelids look straight before thee. 

Restitution, 

Zaccheus stood and said unto the Lord, If I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusation, I 
restore him fourfold. 

Sincerity and Insincerity, 

Now, therefore, fear the Lord, and serve him in 
sincerity and in truth. But the wisdom that is firom 
above is without hypocrisy. 

Truth and Falsehood. 

Having your loins girt about with truth. All liars 
shall have their part in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone. 
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Fidelity. 

Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things, not 
answering again \ not purloining, but shewing all good 
fidelity. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life. 

Observing Promises. 

Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill ? He in whose eyes a vile per- 
son is contemned, he that sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changeth not. 



Confidi 



ence. 



I have confidence in you, that ye will be none 
otherwise minded. 

Impartiality, 

And ye have respect to him that weareth the gay 
clothing, and say unto him. Sit thou here in a good 
place ; and say to the poor. Stand thou here, or sit 
here under my footstool. Are ye not then partial in 
yourselves, and are become judges of evil thoughts ? 
But if ye have respect to persons ye commit sin. 

Slander. 

Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I 
cut ofF. He that uttereth a slander is a fool. Lord, 
who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in 
thy holy hill ? He that backbiteth not with his 
tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up 
a reproach against his neighbour. 
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Instruction, 

Take fast hold of instruction ; let her not go : keep 
her, for she is thy life. 

Emulation and Envy. 

For I speak to you, Gentiles, inasmuch as I am 
the apostle of the Gentiles. I magnify mine office ; 
if by any means I might provoke to emulation them 
which are my flesh. But if ye have bitter envying 
and strife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not against 
the truth. This wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where envy- 
ing and strife is, there is confusion, and every evil 
work. 

Love to Mankind. 

Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. And the Lord make 
you to increase and abound in love one to another, 
and toward all men. 

Sympathy and Kindness. 

And to godliness, brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness, charity. And be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you. Bear 
ye one, another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 

Pity and Compassion. 

To him that is afflicted pity should be shown from 
his friend. But whoso hath this world's good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ? 
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Mercy and Humanity. 

For he shall have judgment with mercy that hath 
shewed mercy ; and mercy rejoiceth against judg- 
ment. He that honoureth his Maker hath mercy on 
the poor. 

Condolence and Consolation. 

Nevertheless God, that comforteth those that are 
cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus, 
and not by his coming only, but by the consolation 
wherewith he was comforted in you, when he told 
us your earnest desire, your mourning, your fervent 
mind toward me ; so that I rejoiced the more. Weep 
with those that weep. 

Benevolence, 

Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy 
stead he might have ministered unto me in the bonds 
of the Gospel ; but without thy mind would I do no- 
thing, that thy benefit should not be, as it were, of 
necessity, but willingly. 

Generosity and Liberality, 

The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. But the liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand. 

Cordiality and Sociability, 

Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares. 

Gratitude, 

We love him because he first loved us. 
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Charity. 

And above all things have fervent charity among 
yourselves, for charity shall cover a multitude of sins. 
And now abideth faith, hope, and charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity. 

Forgiveness and Revenge, 

Forbearing one another, and forgiving one another, 
if any man have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye. Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath : for 
it is written. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay it, saith 
the Lord. 

Forbearance and Anger. 

Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger 
resteth in the bosom of fools. He that is soon angry 
dealeth foolishly. Be ye angry and sin not ; let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath. Charity sufFereth 
long, and is kind ; is not easily provoked. 

Peace and Union. 

Follow peace with all men. Finally, be ye all of 
one mind. Behold how good and pleasant a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 

Manners. 

Be not deceived : evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 

Home. 

But if any widow have children or nephews, let 
them learn first to show piety at home^ aivd xg \^^\!«. 
II. R 
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their parents, for this is good and acceptable before 
God. Let the aged women teach the young women 
to be sober, to love their husbands, to love their 
children ; to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home. 

LoFue of Country. 

And it came to pass that Jacob said to Laban, Send 
me away, that I may go to mine own place, and to 
my country. By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat 
down, yea we wept when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For there they that carried us away captive 
required of us a song ; and they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion. How shall we sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land ? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy. 

Obedience to Law, 

Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God : the powers that 
be are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the 
power ? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
the praise of the same : for he is the minister of God 
to thee for good. But if thou do that which^is evil, 
be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in vain ; for 
he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wnith upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
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needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake. For for this cause pay ye tribute 
also ; for they are God's ministry, attending continually 
upon this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to 
whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom 
honour. 

Loyalty to the ^een. 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord's sake, whether it be to the king, as supreme ; 
or unto governors, as sent by Him for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well. Honour the king. My son, fear thou the 
Lord and the king. Meddle not with them who are 
given to change. 

Love of Liberty and Hatred of Oppression. 

Is not this the fast that I have chosen ? to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, 
and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
every yoke ? Moreover, the prince shall not take of 
the people's inheritance by oppression, to thrust them 
out of their possession. For he that is called in the 
Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; like- 
wise, also, he that is called, being free, is Christ's ser- 
vant. Ye are bought with a price ; be ye not the 
servants of men. 

Love of Peace and Hatred of War. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. Rebuke 
the company of spearmen: scatter thou the people 
thatdelight in war. They shall beat tVv^vt v«^\\% 

R 2 
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into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. For the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For he that in 
these things serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and 
approved of men. Let us, theretore, follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things wherewith 
we may edify one another. Stand, therefore, having 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace. And the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus. 
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MORAL SATINGS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

Proverbs from the Book of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus^ ^c. 

Now therefore, my son, love thy brethren, and 
despise not in thy heart thy brethren, the sons and 
daughters of thy people. 

Whoso casteth a stone at the birds frayeth them 
away : and he that upbraideth his friend breaketh 
friendship. 

If thou wouldest get a friend, prove him first, and 
be not hasty to credit him. 

Again, some friend is a companion at the table, and 
will not continue in the day of thy affliction. 

A faithful friend is a strong defence : and he that 
hath found such an one hath found a treasure. 

A faithful friend is the medicine of life, and they 
that fear the Lord shall find him. 

Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his friendship 
aright : for as he is, so shall his neighbour be also. 

Be faithful to thy neighbour in his poverty, that 
thou mayest rejoice in his prosperity : abide steadfast 
unto him in the time of his trouble, that thou mayest 
be heir with him in his heritage : for a mean estate is 
not always to be contemned, nor the rich that is fool- 
ish to be had in admiration. 

Help thy neighbour according to thy power, and 
beware that thou thyself fall not into the same. 
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Reject not the supplication of the afflicted ; neither 
turn away thy face from a poor man. 

Turn not away thine eye from the needy, and give 
him none occasion* to curse thee. 

In the day of prosperity there is a forgctfulness of 
afBiction : and in the day of affliction there is no more 
remembrance of prosperity. 

Be as a father unto the fatherless, and instead of an 
husband unto their mother : so shalt thou be as the 
son of the Most High, and he shall love thee more 
than thy mother doth. 

Do good to the godly man, and thou shalt find a 
recompense ; and if not from him, yet from the Most 
High. 

My son, defraud not the poot of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long. 

Make not an hungry soul sorrowful ; neither pro- 
voke a man in his distress. 

Add not more trouble to an heart that is vexed ; 
and defer not to give to him that is in need. 

• When thou hast enough, remember the time of 
hunger : and when thou art rich, think upon poverty 
and need. 

• 

O how comely a thing is judgment for gray hairs, 
and for ancient men to know counsel ! 

O how comely is the wisdom of old men, and un- 
derstanding and counsel to men of honour ! 

Dishonour not a man in his old age, for even some 
of us wax old. 

Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers that 
begat us. 
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The Lord hath wrought great glory by them through 
His great power from the beginning. 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men re- 
nowned for their power, giving counsel by their under- 
standing and declaring prophecies : 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and by their 
knowledge of learning meet for the people, wise and 
eloquent in their instructions : 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited verses 
in writing : 

Rich men furnished with ability, living peaceably 
in their habitations: 

All these were honoured in their generations, and 
were the glory of their times. 

Be willing to hear every godly discourse, and let not 
the parables of understanding escape thee. 

And if thou seest a man of understanding, get thee 
betimes unto him, and let thy foot wear the steps of 
his door. 

Get thyself the love of the congregation, and bow 
thy head to a great man. 

Speak, young man, if there be need of thee : and yet 
scarcely when thou art twice asked. 

Let thy speech be short, comprehending much in 
few words ; be as one that knoweth and yet holdeth 
his tongue. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyself 
equal with them \ and when ancient men are m place, 
use not many words. 

Wisdom lifteth up the head of him that is of low 
degree, and maketh him to sic amon^ ^x^^x. m^Tv. 
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Commend not a man for his beauty, neither abhor 
a man for his outward appearance. 

Despise not the discourse of the wise, but acquaint 
thyself with their proverbs; for of them thou shalt 
learn instruction, and how to serve great men with 
ease. 

A wise man shall promote himself to honour with 
his words, and he that hath understanding will please 
great men. 

Seek not of the Lord pre-eminence, neither of the 
king the seat of honour. 

Justify not thyself before the Lord, and boast not 
of thy wisdom before the king. 

Ask counsel of all that are wise, and despise not any 
counsel that is profitable. 

Among brethren he that is chief is honourable, so 
are they that fear the Lord in His eyes. 

Great men, and judges, and potentates, shall be 
honoured : yet is there none of them greater than he 
that feareth the Lord. 

Depart from the unjust, and iniquity shall turn away 
from thee. 

Let not the wages of any man, which hath wrought 
for thee, tarry with thee, but give him it out of hand ; 
for if thou serve God, He will also repay thee : be cir- 
cumspect, my son, in all things thou doest, and be 
wise in all thy conversation. 

All bribery and injustice shall be blotted out, but 
true dealing shall endure for ever. 

For if thou deal truly, thy doings shall prosper- 
ously succeed to thee, and to all them that live 
justly. 
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And let just men eat and drink with thee, and let 
thy glorying be in the fear of the Lord. 

Set not thine heart upon goods unjustly gotten, for 
they shall not profit thee in the day of calamity. 

Be not called a whisperer, and lie not in wait with 
thy tongue : for a foul shame is upon the thief, and an 
evil condemnation upon the double tongue. 

Deliver all things in number and weight ; and put all 
in writing that thou givest out or receivest in. 

Lend to thy neighbour in time of his need, and pay 
thou thy neighbour again in due season. 

Keep thy word, and deal faithfully with him, and 
thou shalt always find the thing that is necessary for 
thee. 

There is that buyeth much for a little, and repayeth 
it sevenfold. 

Be not surety above thy power: for if thou be 
surety, take care to pay it. 

Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive, and 
shut when thou shouldest repay. 

Winnow not with every wind, and go not into 
every way, for so doth the sinner that hath a double 
tongue. 

Be steadfast in thy understanding, and let thy word 
be the same. 

Be swift to hear ; and let thy life be sincere ; and 
with patience give answer. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man, yet it is continually in 
the mouth of the untaught. • 

The disposition of a liar is dishonourable, and his 
shame is ever with him. 
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As for the truth, it endureth, and is always str(»ig : 
it liveth and conquereth for evermore. Blessed be 
the God of Truth. 

Who will justify him that sinneth against his own 
soul ? and who will honour him that dishonoureth his 
own life ? 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in 
riches ? and he that is dishonourable in riches^ how 
much more in poverty ? 

Do no secret thing before a stranger, for thou 
knowest not what he will bring forth. 

Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn. 

But what is commanded thee, think thereupon with 
reverence, for it is not needful for thee to see with 
thine eyes the things that are in secret. 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters, for more 
things are shewed unto thee than men understand. 

For many are deceived by their own vain opinion, 
and an evil suspicion hath overthrown their judg- 
ment. 

There is that destroyeth his own soul through 
bashfulness, and by accepting of persons overthrow- 
eth himself. 

Rehearse not unto another that which is told unto 
thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse. 

Whether it be to friend or foe, talk not of other 
men's lives ; ajid if thou canst without offence, reveal 
them not. 

Have regard to thy name, for that shall continue 
with thee above a thousand ^^-i^ treasures of gold. 
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A good life hath but few days ; but a good name 
endureth for ever. 

Whoso discovereth secrets loseth his credit, and 
sh^l never find friend to his mind. 

Whoso casteth a stone on high casteth it on 
his own head, and a deceitful stroke shall make 
wounds. 

Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein, and he that 
setteth a trap shall be taken therein. 

He that worketh mischief, it shall fall upon him, 
and he shall not know whence it cometh. 

A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many, and 
driven them from nation to nation ; strong cities 
hath it pulled down, and overthrown the houses of 
great men. 

A backbiting tongue hath cast out virtuous women, 
and deprived them of their labours. 

Whoso hearkeneth unto it shall never find rest, and 
never dwell quietly. 

Many have fallen by the edge of the sword, but not 
so many as have fallen by the tongue. 

Look that thou hedge thy possession about with 
thorns, and bind up thy silver and gold. 

And weigh thy words in a balance, and make a 
door and bar for thy mouth. 

Be not ashamed to inform the unwise and foolish, 
and the extreme aged that contendeth with those that 
are young : thus shalt thou be truly learned, and ap- 
proved of all njen living. 

Every counsellor extoUeth counsel ; but there i& 
some that counselleth for himself. 
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Consult not with one that suspecteth thee, and hide 
thy counsel from such as envy thee. 

Admonish a friend, it may be he hath not done 
it ; and if he hath done it, that he do it no more. 

Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath not said 
it i and if he have, that he speak it not again. 

Admonish a friend ; for many times it is a slander ; 
and believe not every tale. 

A man may be known by his look, and one that 
hath understanding by his countenance, when thou 
meetest him. 

A man's attire, and excessive laughter, and gait, 
show what he is. 

There is a reproof that is not comely ; again, some 
man holdeth his tongue, and he is wise. 

It is much better to reprove than to be angry 
secretly ; and he that confesseth his fault shall be pre- 
served from hurt. 

How good it is, when thou art reproved, to show 
repentance ! for so shalt thou escape wilful sin. 

The knowledge of a wise man shall abound like 
a flood, and his counsel is like a pure fountain of life. 

If a skilfril man hear a wise word, he will com- 
mend it, and add unto it ; but as soon as one of no 
understanding heareth it, it displeaseth him, and he 
casteth it behind his back. 

They enquire at the mouth of the wise man in the 
congregation, and they shall ponder his words in their 
heart. 

A whisperer defileth his own soul, and is hated 
wheresoever he dwelleth. 
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As timber girt and bound together in a building 
cannot be loosed with shaking, so the heart -that is 
established by advised counsel shall fear at no time. 

There is one that is wise and teachsth many, and 
yet is unprofitable to himself. 

There is one that showeth wisdom in words, and is 
hated : he shall be destitute of all food. 

For grace is not given him from the Lord, because 
he is deprived of all wisdom. 

Another is wise to hiniself, and the fruits of under- 
standing are commendable in his mouth. 

A wise man instructeth his people, and the fruits of 
his understanding fail not. 

A wise man shall be filled with blessing, and all they 
that see him shall count him happy. 

Blame not before thou hast examined the truth: 
understand first, and then rebuke. 

Answer not before thou hast heard the cause, neither 
interrupt men in the midst of their talk. 

Strive not in a matter that concerneth thee not, and 
sit not in judgment with sinners. 

My son, meddle not with many matters : for if thou 
meddle much, thou shalt not be innocent ; and if thou 
follow after, thou shalt not obtain, neither shalt thou 
escape by fleeing. 

Some man holdeth his tongue, because he hath 
not to answer, and some keepeth silence, knowing his 
time. 

A wise man will hold his tongue till he see 
opportunity ; but a babbler and a fool will regard no 
time. 
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Gold and silver make the foot stand sure, but coun- 
sel is esteemed above them both. 

Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair- 
speaking tongue will increase kind greetings. 

A gift hath grace in the sight of every man living, 
and for the dead detain it not. 

Fail not to be with them that weep, and mourn with 
them that mourn. 

Be not slow to visit the sick, for that shall make 
thee to be beloved. 

My son, let tears fall down over the dead, and 
begin to lament, as if thou hadst suffered great harm 
thyself; and then cover his body according to the 
custom, and neglect not his burial. 

For of heaviness cometh death, and the heaviness 
of the heart breaketh strength. 

In affliction also sorrow remaineth, and the life of 
the poor is the curse of the heart. 

If thou hast abundance, give alms accordingly ; if 
thou have but a little, be not afraid to give according 
to that little : 

For thou layest up a good treasure for thyself 
against the day of necessity. 

Give of thy bread to the hungry, and of thy gar- 
ments to them that are naked ; and according to thine 
abundance give alms, and let not thine eye be envious 
when thou givest alms. 

Why is earth and ashes proud ? There is not a 
more wicked thing than a covetous man : for siuch 
an one setteth his own soul to sale, because while he 
liveth he casteth away his bowels. 

Lose thy money for thy brother and thy friend, and 
)et It not rust under a stone to be lost. 
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« 

He that is merciful will lend unto his neighbour, 
and he that strengtheneth his hand keepeth the com- 
mandments. 

When thou wilt do .good, know to whom thou 
doest it ; so shalt thou be thanked for thy benefits. 

There is that waxeth rich by his wariness and 
pinching, and this is the portion of his reward : 

Whereas he saith, I have found rest, and now will 
eat continually of my goods ; and yet he knoweth not 
what time shall come upon him, and that he must 
leave those things to others, and die. 

Take not pleasure in much good cheer, neither be 
tied to the expense thereof. 

Be not made a beggar by banqueting upon 
borrowing, when thou hast nothing in thy purse; 
for thou shalt lie in wait for thine own life, and be 
talked on. 

My son, lead not a beggar's life, for better it is to 
die than to beg. 

Begging is sweet in the mouth of the shameless : 
but in his belly there shall burn a fire. 

Bring not every man into thine house, for the de- 
ceitful man hath many trains. 

Like as a partridge taken [and kept] in a cage, so 
is the heart of the proud; and like as a spy, watcheth 
he for thy fall: 

For he lieth in wait, and tumeth good into evil, 
and in things worthy praise will lay blame upon thee. 

Forget not the friendship of thy surety, for he hath 
given his life for thee. 

Forgive thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done 
unto thee, so shall thy sins also be forgiven when thou 
prayest. 
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One man beareth hatred against another, and doth 
he seek pardon from the Lord ? 

He showeth no mercy to a man, which is like 
himself \ and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins ? 

Abstain from strife, and thou shalt diminish thy 
sins, for a furious man will kindle strife. 

Be in peace with many : nevertheless have but one 
counsellor of a thousand. 

An hasty contention kindleth >a fire, and an hasty 
fighting sheddeth blood. 

If thou blow the spark, it sh?Bl burn; if thou spit 
upon it, it shall be quenched: and both these come 
out of thy mouth. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city; 
and he that is rash in his talk shall be hated. 

A wise judge will instruct his people, and the 
government of a prudent man is well ordered. 

An unwise king destroyeth his people, but through 
the prudence of them which are in authority the city 
shall be inhabited. 

In three things I was beautified, and stood up 
beautiful both before God and men : the unity of 
brethren, the love of neighbours, a man and a wife 
that agree together. 

Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things, and he that layeth them up in his heart shall 
become wise. 

For if he do them, he shall be strong to all things, 
for the light of the Lord leadeth him, who giveth 
wisdom to the godly. Blessed be the Lord for ever. 
Amen, Amen. 

London : Printed by Spotiiswoode &» Co., NeTU-sireet Square, 
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